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A Report on the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Asia.—By 
A. F. Rupotr Hoernue, C.1.E., Pu.D. 


(With 3 Tables and 13 Plates.) 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The Second Part of my Report deals with the manuscripts, pottery, 
terracottas, and other miscellaneous objects of the British Collection. 
When the First Part, treating of the coins and block-prints was issued 
early in 1899, the question of forgery was still an open one. In the 
concluding remarks of my Introduction (p. xxxii) I pointed out how 
desirable it was that it should be investigated on the spot by an European 
explorer. Dr. Stein’s archeological expedition to Eastern Turkestan 
was at that time already being organised ; and the Second Part of this 
Report has purposely been delayed in order to profit by the results of his 
investigations. His tour has now been brought to a successful conclusion. 
A fall account of its results will have to be looked for in Dr. Stein’s own 
report. But the communications which I received from him, partly by 
letters written in the course of his travels and partly verbally since his 
return from Turkestan in July, 1901, enable me, with his concurrence, to 
indicate here briefly some of the results so far as they have a direct 
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bearing on the question of the genuineness of the objects comprised in 
the British Collection.! 

* By means of his own explorations of ancient sites in the Khotan 
region, and by his local enquiries, Dr. Stein has obtained definite proof 
that all “ blockprints ” and all the manuscripts in ‘“ unknown characters ” 
procured from Khotan since 1895 are modern fabrications of Islam 
Akhin and a few others working with him. The fact of these block- 
prints and manuscripts being modern forgeries was first established by 
independent evidence, and subsequently received confirmation by the 
full confession which the forger himself, in April last, made to Dr. Stein. 
Islam Akhin, on the same occasion, furnished detailed information as to 
the methods and means employed in preparing his forgeries.* 

Of these manuscripts in “ unknown characters” it has now become 
unnecessary to publish detailed descriptions. Those whom it may 
interest may see specimen pages of two such codices, published in Plate 8 
of M. D. Klementz’s report on the Russian Expedition to Turfan.? 
Several codices of that class are in the British collection. Other 
specimens of fabricated manuscripts may be seen in Plates XI-XX 
which accompany my paper on “ Three Further Collections of Ancient 
Manuscripts from Central Asia” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897). 

* Islam Akhin’s account of the places where the finds are said 
to have been made is an invention. These places (see Introduction, 
pp. Xvi-xxii) either do not exist, or exhibit physical conditions in which 
the survival of ancient manuscripts appears highly improbable.* As to 
Aq Sapil, I believe that the interpretation of the present appearance of 
the place in the letter quoted on pp. xiv-xvi cannot be sustained. On 
the other hand, Dandan Uiliq is the genuine site of an ancient sand- 
buried settlement. It is very probable that many of the genuine manu- 
scripts comprised in the Collection were originally obtained from there. 
For * Dr. Stein, in the course of the explorations of which a brief 
preliminary account has been given by him in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, for April, 1901,5 excavated there a considerable number 
of manuscripts of a very similar description, all written either in Brahmi 
or Chinese characters.* 

As regards the coins and seals, shown in Plates I-III of the First 
Part of this Report, as well as the objects shown in Plate XIX, there is 


1 Statements based on Dr. Stein’s communications and embodied in these Intro- 
ductory Remarks are enclosed between asterisks. 

2 In Nachrichten iiber die von der kaiserlichen Akadamie der Wissenschaften su 
St. Petersburg im Jahre 1898 ausgeriistete Kwpedition nach Banas Heft I. 

8 In Art. XIT, Archzxological Work about Khotan. 
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no reason to doubt their genuineness. This also applies to the objects 
shown in Plate IV, except No. 1 and Nos. 3-11, which were used in the 
binding of blockprints, and for that reason are of a questionable 
character. Among the objects shown in Plate XIX are numerous 
miniature terracotta figures... Others of a similar kind, but of larger size, 
are shown in Plates X and XI accompanying this Part of the Report. 
These as well as the fragments of pottery now described and figured are 
genuine. They were all obtained from the ancient site hitherto desig- 
nated as “‘ Borazan ” (Introd., pp. xii-xiv), but the real name of which, as 
Dr. Stein has shown, is “ Ydtkan, a village of the Borazan tract.” Some 
details as to the conditions in which antiques have been preserved at 
that site, will be found recorded in his preliminary account already quoted. 

It may: be noted here that an attempt indeed was made to fabricate 
also entire pieces of pottery. The result, however, was too grotesque 
to deceive. Early in 1898 I received the photographs of two complete 
jars, the fabrication of which there was no difficulty in detecting when 
compared with genuine fragments. From some of the latter, shown in 
Plate VIII, the ‘“ Funeral jar” which forms the frontispiece of Part I, 
is reconstructed. 

* Respecting the objects in metal, stone, or wood, while some prove 
themselves by their appearance to be undoubted products of the ancient 
Buddhist civilization of Eastern Turkestan, in the case of others their 
age and provenance is quite uncertain. Objects of this kind collect in 
the bazars of Khotan and other towns in Eastern Turkestan, and the 
statements of the Natives regarding them are quite unreliable.* To this 
category belong the two horsemen referred to on page xx of the Intro- 
duction, and equally uncertain is the age and provenance of the skull 
there mentioned. 

* There is good reason to believe that certain wood carvings, among 
them the box purchased at Khotan by Captain Deasy and published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April, 1900,* have to be 
added to the list of articles from Islam Akhin’s factory.* A curious 
resemblance, however, may be noted, of the figures carved on the box, 
to some mud and metal figures, shown in Plate XIII, Nos. 11-13, the 
genuineness of which there seems no reason to question. Assuming 
the spuriousness of the box, such genuine figures may have served the 
carver as models. 

* The fabrication of manuscripts seems to have commenced early 
in 1895. After about two years it was abandoned in favour of the 
easier method of manufacturing blockprints. The forged manuscripts 


4 In Art. XIV, On an ancient blockprint from Khotan. 
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are distinguished from the genuine finds not only by their “ unknown 
characters,’ but also by their paper, which is modern in substance, and 
i colour and condition shows evidence of having been artificially mani- 
pulated.* The fabricated manuscript books are distinguished also by 
their peculiar binding after the manner of Codices, like the blockprints. 
All the genuine manuscript books of the Collection observe the form of 
the Indian Pothi; and all the genuine scripts belong to known types, 
such as Brahmi, Kharosthi, Chinese, Uigur, Persian. All these are 
represented in our Collection of manuscripts and coins. 

The earliest fabrications of manuscripts were evidently executed 
with much care and ingenuity. Genuine manuscripts seem to have been 
imitated : otherwise it is impossible to explain the production of manu- 
scripts which could deceive the eye of expert scholars by their resem- 
blance to Pahlavi or Brahmi.’ In four of the earliest manuscripts, 
Brahmi letters and letter-groups are imitated, greatly resembling those 
which are seen in Pothi No. I of Set II (see p. 18). The subjoined 
Woodcut shows facsimiles of the word ma-lkve-r as imitated from the 
Pothi in which it occurs very frequently. 


No. 1. 


ee eae. oe 


ae a & He whe 


No. 1 is taken from the Pothi, Nos. 2 and 3 from two of the four 
fabricated Codices above referred to, and No. 4 occurs in the formula of 
the IVth Set of Blockprints (see Part I, p- 85 and Plate XII). It was 
the latter formula which furnished me with the first distinct evidence of 
fabrication. This formula, as it stands in the blockprints, appears to be 
written in a species of “ unknown character.” Comparing it, early in 
}901, with the Brahmi writing in the Codices, it suggested itself to me 
to examine the formula in a mirror, when it became at once apparent 
that it was written in precisely the same character as the codices, only 
the writing was reversed in print. In Table I the formula is shown in 


6 Thus, Dr. E. West who very kindly examined a manuscript book of 56 leaves 
(7% x 53) which seemed to imitate Pahlavi writing, writes to me (July, 1901): “I 
find that the Pahlavi words I have collected form one-twelfth of your large MS., 
contain 13, out of 15, Pahlavi letters, and represent 27 ont of the 33 known Pahlavi 
sounds. So that a twefth part of the MS. has supplied five-sixths of the Pahlavi 


alphabet and sounds. But it has not supplied a single intelligible clause of a 
sentence.” 


TABLE I. 


Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Extra-Number, 1901. 
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both positions. It was now obvious that whoever prepared the block, 
wrote the text on it in vertical lines in the ordinary position, and 
engraved it in that position, oblivious of the fact that as a consequence, 
in printing off the block the text would come out reversed and be illegi- 
ble. Such carelessness would hardly have occurred to one who under- 
stood the script and its language. The same conclusion is suggested by 
the inexplicable separation of the elements of the word ma-lkye-r 
which are found as Nos. 43, 48 and 51 in the fourth line. Moreover 
most of the letters of the formula have no resemblance whatever to 
Brahmi characters. The written codices which were the first products 
of Islam Akhin’s workshop were done with far greater care, and though 
also largely interspersed with “unknown characters” might have con- 
tinued to suggest genuineness, if the fraud had not been definitely 
exposed through the personal investigations of Dr. Stein, to whom finally 
Islam Akhan made a full confession. In Plate I, No. 1, is shown one of 
the most curious specimens of an early fabricated codex. It is that which 
was contained in the bag said to have been dug out with the skull resting - 
upon it (Introd., p. xx). The leaves are cut in the shape of a round- 
bottomed, narrow-necked bottle, with a long pendant lip. They are held 
together by a small tubular copper-peg which passes through the neck. 
The leaf shown in the Plate is the last of the inscribed leaves of the 
codex. The word malkyer is seen in the middle of the second line. A 
very nearly corresponding version of the text occurs on the final inscribed 
leaves of other two codices which are also shown in Plate I, Nos. 2 and 3, 
and where the word mabkyer appears in a corresponding place in the 
second line. Specimen pages of the two latter codices are also shown in 
Plate XVIII, XIX and XX of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897). Another version of the same text stands 
on & leaf of the codex shown zbidem, Plate XVII. Here the word mal- 
kyer occurs, e.g., on the page marked “ IJ. Obverse,” in the middle of 
the bottom-line. 
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Section II]—MANUSCRIPTS. 


The manuscripts, comprised in the British Collection, fall into two 
groups, which may conveniently be distinguished as Pothis, or books 
done up in the Indian fashion, and Documents consisting of single sheets. 


First Group. Poruis. 


Altogether there are thirteen Pothis in the Collection. None of 
them is complete, and of most of them no 
more than a few leaves or fragments of leaves 
exist. The only exceptions are Nos. 1 and 2 of Set I and No.1 of Set 
II, of which 25, 17, 17 leaves respectively survive. These three Pothis 
belong to the Macartney MSS. They, as well as some other Pothis> 
belonging to the Godfrey MSS., have been already described by me in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ Vol. LXVI for 1897; 
but for the sake of completeness and some additional information, since 
obtained, they will be here briefly re-described. 

Three of the Pothis, viz., the Macartney MSS., Nos. 1 and 2 of Set I 
Findplace. and No. 1 of Set II, are said to have been 
found in the identical Stipa near Kuchar in 

which also the Bower MSS. and the Weber MSS. were discovered. Their 
discovery has been related in the Introduction, pp. x-xii. In corrobora- 
tion of the existence of a possible deposit chamber from which they were 
dug out, I may now add that, as Dr. Stein informs me in a letter, written 
from Yarkand (24th September 1900), he found, about 20 miles N.-E. of 
Kashghar, in a place called Khannui, a “remarkably well preserved 
Stipa with its Vihara,” in which “a cutting made a long time ago had 
laid bare a square chamber and shaft inside.” Native testimony, how- 
ever, as Dr. Stein has since verbally explained to me, even if honestly 
given, is very unreliable ; and it is by no means certain that, even if the 
stiipa near Kuchar contained a chamber, the manuscripts were found in 
it. Still from their appearance which shows no sign of the action of 
sand on them, it seems clear that they must have been preserved in some 
receptacle ; and there seems, therefore, in this particular case, no suffi- 
cient reason to discredit the native report of their having been dug out 
from the chamber of a stiipa (see Introd., p. xi). The case is different 
with regard to the other Pothis. They show distinct signs of the action 
of sand on them; and they must have come from a sand-buried site. 


Number. 
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As to the identity of this site nothing certain is known. Some (Set I, 
Nos. 3, 5, Set II, Nos. 4, 5, 6) are said to have been found in “an old 
buried town in the vicinity of Kuchar” (Introd., pp. viii, ix). Of the 
rest, all that is known is that they were found “somewhere in the Takla 
Makan.” Seeing that similar manuscripts were found by Dr. Stein in 
the sand-buried houses of Dandan Uiliq, N.E. of Khotan in the Takla 
Makan, it is not improbable that the Pothis in question also originally 
came from that place. 
A Pothi consists of a number of leaves, cut of a practically uniform 
aa oblong shape, generally enclosed between two 
Dennen: oie, bose, and. held in position or 
“bound” by a string which passes through a hole drilled through the 
whole pile. This fashion of making up a book is peculiar to India. 
In all Pothis, existing or surviving in India, the hole is placed in the 
middle of the pile of leaves; or there are two holes, at equal distances 
from the margin, in the middle of the right and left halves of the pile. 
On the other hand, in the Pothis from Central Asia there is only one 
hole, which is invariably in the middle of the left half of the pile (see 
Plate II, figs. 1, 4,5). There are reasons to believe that this was also 
the practice in India in very early times. In the old Indian copper-plate 
grants, the copper leaves are strung together on a copper-ring which 
passes through a hole close to the left margin of the leaves. The 
practice of incising records on metal plates is a very ancient one in 
India: instances of such records on gold plates are already mentioned 
in the Jataka book (see Professor Biihler’s Palsesography in the Cyclopedia 
of Indo-Aryan Research, p. 90). The practice was afterwards trans- 
ferred to manuscript books, when the latter came into vogue. But 
owing to the fragile nature of their material (palm-leaf or birch-bark) 
the hole was naturally placed further away from the margin, about the 
middle of the left half of the leaves. This may be seen in the Bower 
MSS. which is written on birch-bark, and Part II of which belongs to 
the earlier part of the 5th century A.D. Somewhat later, the practice 
arose, for the greater safety of the leaves, to make two holes at corres- 
ponding distances from the right and left margin. The earliest examples 
of this practice are presented in the Horiuzi MS. (see Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia, Vol. I, Part III, Plate I), and in the two Nepalese manuscripts 
of the Cambridge Collection, Nos. 1702 and 1049 (Mr. Bendall’s Cata- 
logue, Plate I, figs. 1 and 2), all of which belong to the 6th century A.D. 
Still later arose the practice of replacing the two holes by one hole in 
the middle of the leaves. The existence of this practice is recorded 
by Alberuni in the 11th century, who says (Professor Sachau’s Trans- 
lation of Alberuni’s India, Vol..I, p. 171), that “the Indians bind a book 
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of palm-leaves together by a cord on which they are arranged, the cord 
goiug through all the leaves by a hole in the middle of each.” The hole 
was not at first in the exact middle, but—probably a modified survival 
of the ancient practice—slightly more to the left, as seen, e.g., in the 
Nepalese manuscript No. XXI (Paleographical Society) which is dated 
in 1015 A.J). Still later, and at the present day, the hole appears in 
the exact middle of the leaves. The peculiar position of the string-hole 
in the Central Asian Pothis, therefore, points pro tanto to a very early 
date for the introduction of the Indian fashion of book-making into 
Eastern Turkestan, and for those Pothis themselves. As -to the wooden 
covering boards, only those of one Pothi, No. 1 of Set I, are included 
in the British Collection. Of another Pothi, 
Mgoden Bosrdn: No. 2 of Set I, one of the wooden covers exists, 
but it belongs to the Weber MSS. collection, which also includes a 
portion of that particular manuscript: the other cover is missing (see 
my Report on the Weber MSS. in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXII (1893), pp. 2, 5, 32). One of the covers of Part I 
of the Weber MSS. :(see zbidem, pp. 2, 9), as well as the two covers of 
the Bower MSS. also exist. Seeing that the Bower MSS., the Weber 
MSS. and the Macartney MSS. are said to be proceeds of the same find 
(Introd., pp. x—xii), it seems not improbable that the covers of all the 
manuscripts comprised in the find were originally found, though only 
those above enumerated have been obtained from the finders. 
All the Pothis are written on paper. The paper is soft, and of a 
ieee! whitish colour. The only exception is the 
Peers Pothi, No. 3 of Set II, the paper of which is 
hard and stiff, and of an orangecolour. It is clearly coloured artificially, 
and its rigidity may be due to that cause. The whitish colour of the 
other paper is, no doubt, its natural colour. Regarding the material 
of which the paper is made, I can offer no opinion. Not possessing the 
requisite technical knowledge myself, I have submitted specimens for de- 
termination to Hofrath Professor J. Wiesner, of the University of Vienna, 
who will publish a report of his investigation when it is finished. In 
the meantime I am informed by him that the papers of the Pothis differ 
in one point: that of Pothis Nos. 4, 5,7 of Set I, and No. 3 of Set II, 
is sized or loaded with starch. On the other hand, he could not detect 
any trace of starch in the paper of the Pothis Nos. I, 2, 3, of Set I, and 
Nos. 1, 2 of Set II, though this does not prove absolutely that no starch 
was used in its preparation.! There is also another difference which I 
have noticed myself. Some of the papers exhibit parallel waterlines, 


1 No. 6 of Sot I and Nos. 4, 5, 6 of Set II have not been examined by him. 
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showing that the sheets of this paper were made in “‘ moulds ” or frames 
with am open bottom; while others do not show any waterlines, and 
evidently were made in moulds with a comparatively solid bottom. In the 
latter, the bottom would seem to have been made with a piece of coarse 
cloth stretched across the frame. In the former, parallel lines of string, or 
wire, or bamboo fibre must have been stretched across the bottom of the 
frame, as shown by the waterlines in the paper. The strings were fixed 
very close to one another ; for in the paper there are about 14 waterlines 
t aninch. To judge from the absence of any corresponding waterlines, 
the moulds do not seem to have been provided with any transverse 
supporting strings or wires. Pothis Nos. 1 and 2 of Set I, and No. 1 
of Set I, are written on paper without waterlines, while the paper of 
all the others shows them. It is possible that on further enquiry, 
the two points of difference here noted may yield a test of age. 
For the present, the information on both points is insufficient for 
the purpose. As Professors Wiesner and Karabatek have shown 
(Mitthetlungen aus der Sammlung Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 1887), the 
Arabs, who learned the art of paper-making from the Chinese in Samar- 
kand in 751 A.D., knew, in the 9th century, the practice both of loading 
the pulp with starch and making paper in open-bottomed moulds. They 
used moulds with and without transverse supporting strings or wires; 
and the paper, made in their moulds, shows 15 waterlines to an inch (or 
6 to a centimetre). There is no reason, so far as I know, to believe that 
they were the inventors of either of those two practices. The presump- 
tion is rather the other way; for the British Collection possesses two 
Chinese documents, dated 768 and 786 A.D. (see below, p. 22), both 
of which are written on sheets of paper showing waterlines as well as 
the presence of starch. So far, all the Pothis may be anterior to the 
Sth century A.D.; some of them, as will be shown presently, are certainly 
several centuries older. In any case, the method of making paper in 
solid-bottomed moulds is cruder and more primitive than that of making 
it in open-bottomed ones. Accordingly Pothis written on paper without 
waterlines, t.e., made by the former method, are pro tanto likely to be 
older than those written on paper with waterlines. To the former class 
belong three Pothis, Nos. 1 and 2 of Set I, and No.1 of Set II, which 
are said to have been dug out from the Kuchar stipa; to the latter 
belong all the others. Judging by this test, the Pothis of the Kuchar 
stipa are older than the rest. A further peculiarity of the Pothis 
. of the Kuchar staipa is that their leaves are 

meeting: covered with a more or less thick smooth 
coating (of chalk?) on which the letters are traced. It is of a white 
colour and particularly noticeable in the case of No. 2 of Set I. In 

J.1.2 
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the case of No. 1 of Set I, it:is discoloured and has assumed a dun 
colour. As the paper of these Pothis is not starched, the coating may 
perhaps have been intended to prevent the ink from running. In many 
places it has peeled off, and with it the writing has disappeared. The 
letters appear to have been traced. with some kind of pen, probably: 
the Indmn reed-pen, not the Chinese brush. This is suggested by the 
sharp angles and clean-cut lines of the letters, which is particularly 
noticeable in the Pothis, Nos. 3-7 of Set I and Nos. 3-5 of Set II. 
(See Plate II, fig. 3.) 
In the shape and size of the leaves of the Pothis there is much 
variation; but they all agree in being decided] 
ehepe:. aac eee: oblong. In this aie they feat aed 
tate the Indian palm-leaf. In India two kinds of material were used 
for book-writing, the leaves of the Corypha palm (Corypha umbraculifera) 
and the inner bark of the birch tree (Betula utilis), both in a prepared state. 
Palm-leaf was the common material, employed everywhere throughout 
India: its shape, a decided narrow oblong, was determined by the shape 
of the segments or strips of the natural leaf. Birch-bark was only used 
in the extreme North-West of India, concurrently with palm-leaf; and its 
shape was that of large, squarish sheets.* Seeing that the paper was 
made in large squarish sheets (see below, p. 23), and that a narrow 
oblong is a Jess convenient shape for a writing material than a squarish 
sheet, it is obvious that the practice of cutting up paper into narrow 
oblongs must have been determined by people who were accustomed to 
the Indian use of palm-leaves. As the Bower MSS. show, even birch- 
bark was occasionally treated in this way and cut up into oblongs after 
the model of the Corypha-leaf. The normal size of paper Pothis is: 
about 2 (or 23) by 12 (or 14) inches; see Nos.3 and 4 of Set I, and 
Nos. 2 and 3 of Set IT (Plate II, fig. 4); and this is also the normal 
size of a palm-leaf Pothi. But paper, being cut out from very large 
sheets, naturally permitted a much greater variation in shape and size 
than the natural palm-leaf. Hence we have Pothis as small as 2x5or 
2:x8 inches; see Nos. 1 and 2 of Set I, and No. 1 of Set II. On the 
other hand, there must have been also Pothis of enormous size, as shown 
by No. 5 of Set I, which appears to have had leaves about 11 inches 
broad and proportionately long, and by No. 7 of Set I, the leaves of 
which were 43 inches broad and probably about 20 inches long. In both 
cases the length can only be conjectured ; but a fair idea of the size of 
such an enormous manuscript is afforded by the Petrovsky MS., which, 


See my LEpigraphical Note on Palm-leaf, Paper and Birchbark in Journal, 
Asiutic Society of Bengal, vol. LXIX, p. 93 ff. (1900). 
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according to the photographic specimen published by Professor S. vop 
Oldenburg in the Transactions of the Imperial Russian Archeological 
Society, Vol. VII, pp. 81, 82 (1892), measures about 33 x 195 inches. 

All the Pothis are written in Brahmi characters, but of two 
different types. One is an upright type, the 
other is slanting. The latter occurs only in 
two Pothis, viz., No. 2 of Set I, and No. l of Set II. The difference of 
the two types is not so well seen in single letters, as in a whole page ; 
compare figs. 1 and 2 of Plate II. There are also some specific dif- 
‘ferences in the formation of certain letters, especially in the forms of the 
vowels a, & (initial) and and e (medial) and the consonants k, m and ‘y. 
They may be seen in columns 21 and 22 of Table II; and they are fully 
explained in my Reports in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LXII (1893), pp. 4,5 and Vol. LXVI (1897), pp. 3-5, 45. The 
slanting type of Brahmi has, so far as I know, never been observed in 
India: it appears to be a special Central Asian modification of the 
erect type which is proper to India. In India this type of the Brahmi 
is known as the Gupta script, so named after the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
which ruled in Northern India about 319-530 A.D., and during whose 
rule, principally, it was current. Its period may be said to comprise 
roughly four centuries, from 300 to 700 A.D. From the fact that 
Pothis written in both, the upright and slanting, types were found in the 
Kuchar Stipa, it is clear that they were contemporary styles of writing. 
It seems to me that the fact of the co-existence of the two types may be 
best explained by assuming that the Pothis in the erect script wero 
written by Natives of India, Buddhist propagandists who had migrated 
to Central Asia, while the slanting script was evolved by such Natives 
of Eastern Turkestan as had become converts to Buddhism. 

With regard to the upright type of Gupta, three distinct varieties 
can be distinguished. I believe the distinction 
to be a mark of a difference in age.- The earlier 
variety, shown in Columns 7-12 of Table II, is found in Pothi No. 1 of 
Set I (Macartney MSS., No. 2); also in the Bower MSS., and in the 
Weber MSS., Parts I, II, ITI, (see Plate I, figs. 1-3 in Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. L.XIT of 1893), all of which belong to the Kuchar — 
stipe find. A later variety, shown in Column 18, is found only in the 
Pothi No. 6 of Set II; and another later variety, shown in Columns 
16 and 17, is found in the remainder of the Pothis of the two Sets. 
Both these later varieties are quite unknown in India. They also share 
with the Central Asian slanting type the peculiar formation of the medial 
‘vowels 7 and e. Moreover the second of the two later varicties is marked 

by .@ curious angularity and absence of cursiveness, which suggests that 
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the script did not come naturally to the writer but was employed, so to 
speak, artificially as a calligraphic imitation of Indian models. This is 
particularly striking in the case of the letter tha; compare No. 9 in 
Col. 17 with Col. 6. The forms of the letters ¢ and the initial long ¢ 
(No. 4 in Col. 17 and No. 3 in Col. 16) point in the same direction. The 
latter occurs occasionally (in the proportion of 1: 8) as an alternative by 
the side of the more usual Indian form consisting of three ringlets (No. 3, 
in Col. 17), and is made by combining the sign of length of the t-vowel 
with the body of the a-vowel. The letter e is made by a similar com- 
bination. These peculiar forms of e and ¢ are also found in the ordinary 
Tibetan script which originated in the middle of the 7th century A.D. 
For these reasons, I believe, the two later varieties to be peculiar scripts 
of Eastern Turkestan. I also believe them to belong to much the same 
period of time, and the variety, shown in Col. 18, to be the cursive script 
of the period, while the variety, shown in Cols. 16 and 17, is an artificial 
imitation of Indian models for calligraphic purposes. The same cursive 
script is also found in a series of Brahmi documents, which are described in 
Group II (p. 32). It is shown in Column 19, and possesses the same 
peculiar form of the initial 7-vowel. The form of the letter ma of this 
cursive script (No. 13 in Cols. 18, 19) should be particularly noticed: it 
is quite different from the ordinary form, but closely allied to the Central 
Asian forms, shown in Cols. 20-22. In this connection it may also be 
noticed that the Central Asian Gupta script retains the three-pronged 
form of ya, and the long-limbed form of la (Nos. ht and 16 in Cols. 16—22)- 
In the Indian Gupta these two forms began to disappear in the 6th 
century, and to be replaced by the two-pronged or boot-shaped form of ya 
and the short-limbed form of la (see Professor Bihler’s Indian Paleo- 
graphy, pp. 45, 48). 

Of the slanting type of Gupta, also, some varieties can be dis- 
tinguished. Only one of them, however, (see Cols. 21, 22) is represented 
in the British Collection, i Pothis No. 2 of Set I, and No. 1 of Set IT, 
Another, perhaps later, variety, distinguished by its form of the letter 
ma (the second form of No. 13 in Column 22), is found in a few 
fragments published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), pp. 213 ff., Plate I, fig. x. <A variety, 
intermediate between the upright and slanting, is found in the Weber 
MSS., Parts IV, V, VIII, published ¢bidem, Vol. LXII (1893), pp. 22 ff., 
and shown in Column 20. 

The Pothis are written in two different languages: Sanskrit and 
another, which has not, as yet, been identified. 
Accordingly I have divided them, for the 
purpose of this Report, into two Sets. The first Set comprises seven 
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Pothis, all written in Sanskrit, not exactly of the classic, but of 
the so-called “mixed” type. The second Set consists of six Pothis, 
written in the unknown language. My impression, from the general 
character of the language, is that its identity has to be looked for in 
the direction of the monosyllabic Tibetan rather than of the Turki or 
Mongol languages. A curious point about it, as presented in these 
Pothis, is that it is largely intermixed with Sanskrit words, strangely 
misspelled. These words are mostly technical terms, medical or reli- 
gious; and this fact seems to indicate that the works in which they 
occur may be translations of Sanskrit originals into the language of the 
country in which they were found. 

None of the Pothis is dated. Their age, however, can be estimated 
with much probability from palseographic and 
other considerations. They are all written 
in one form or other of the Gupta script, and the period of this script 
is included roughly between 300 and 700 A.D. Three of the Pothis, 
visz., Nos. land 2 of Set I,and No. 1 of Set II, are said to have been found 
in the Kuchar stiipa, together with the Weber MSS. and the Bower MSS. 
These, therefore, may be taken to be practically of the same age. The 
date of the Bower MSS. it is possible to fix with tolerable certainty; for 
they are all written in the Indian (not the Central Asian) type of the 
Gupta script, doubtless, by Natives of India; and their age, therefore, 
is determined by the well-known facts of Indian paleography. I have 
explained the argument fully in a paper published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX (1891), pp. 79 ff. Itis briefly this: 
the Gupta script of North-Western India has two signs for the consonant 
y, & three-pronged and a two-pronged or rather boot-shaped one (compare 
No. 14 in Columns 1 and 6 of Table II). Of these the boot-shaped 
sign is a later cursive development of the three-pronged one. There is 
also an intermediate cursive form, in which there is a line across the 
instep of the boot-shaped form (see No. 14 in Cols. 4 and 14, and the 
lower sign in Col. 12). This form was a transitional one which appears 
to have been current only during a very short period. This period, so 
far as epigraphic writing is concerned, extended from about 460-540 
A.D. Epigraphical records avoided the use of contemporary new- 
fangled cursive forms: they naturally preferred to use only the older 
forms, sanctioned by long usage and, therefore, well-known to every 
reader ; cursive forms were only admitted, when they had acquired the 
sanction of a fair amount of literary usage. LEpigraphic writing thus 
lags behind literary writing: the interval, of course, may vary; but a 
generation or two of writers, say about 50 years, may fairly represent it. 
For Pothi-writing, therefore, the period of the use of the transitional 
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form of y would be the 5th century A.D. Accordingly, Pothis which 
use exclusively the old three-pronged form of y may be placed before the 
oth century; and Pothis which use exclusively the modern boot-shaped 
form of y fall after the 5th century. Of course, the form of y is not the 
only test; the forms of other letters must also be taken into account; 
but in a general way, the y-test is a convenient and fairly safe one. In the 
present case, the result yielded by this test is sufficiently well confirmed 
by a comparison of the forms of the other letters shown in Table II. 
Parts I-III of the Bower MSS. show the use of the old and transi- 
tional forms of y in the proportion of 1: 3, while Parts [V-VII, which 
are written in a different hand, use only the old three-pronged form. 
As the last page of Part III, and the first page of Part IV, are written 
on the same leaf, occupying the obverse and reverse of it respectively, it 
follows that all the Parts are contemporary. It further follows that the 
Bower MSS. must have been written at a time when the use of the 
transitional form of y had not yet found general acceptance among liter- 
ary men. Accordingly they must be referred to a time not later than 
the middle of the 5th century A.D. The other Pothis, viz., the Weber 
MSS. and the Macartney MSS., having been found in the Kuchar stipa 
together with the Bower MSS., must belong to nearly the same period. 
Hence Pothi, No. 1 of Set I, which is written in the Indian type of the 
Gupta script, but never uses the transitional form of y, must be dated 
early in the 5th century, and may possibly go back to the latter part of 
the 4th century (see the evidence in the Journal, Asiatic Society Bengal, 
Vol. LXVI, pp. 245-247). The Pothis, No. 2 of Set I, and No. 1 of Set II, 
which are written in the Central Asian type of Gupta, must also belong 
to the 5th century. The two-ringleted form of y (see No. 14 in Cols. 21 
and 22 of Table II) which they use can only be viewed as having 
originated from the old three-pronged form: the boot-shaped form of y 
could not have produced it. The script of those two Pothis isa Central 
Asian modification of the contemporary Indian Gupta script. The inter- 
mediate stage—the Indian Gupta in the process of transition to the 
Central Asian—is exhibited in Part V of the Weber MSS. (see Column 
20 of Table II ; also Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. L-XII (1893), 
Plate II, fig. 1). The transition can clearly be seen by comparing 
the forms of m and y, in Columns 20-22 of Table II. The North- 
‘Indian transitional form of y of the 5th century, and the modern boot- 
shaped form of y, which originated in the 6th century, never obtained 
a footing in Central Asia, as little as it penetrated into Tibet or into 
Southern India. The Bower MSS. found in Eastern Turkestan are only 
an apparent exception. For as their material—birch-bark—shows, those 
manuscripts were really written in India (probably Kashmir or Udyana) 
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and imported into Eastern Turkestan. All the Pothis which were written 
in Eastern Turkestan itself are written on paper ; and it appears probable 
that those written in the Indian variety of the Gupta script, such as No. 1 
of Set I, were written by Natives of India who had settled in Eastern 
Turkestan, while those written in the Central Asian variety, such as No. 2 
of Set I, and No. 1 of Set II, were written by Natives of that country. 

As regards the Pothis, Nos. 3-6 of Set I, and Nos. 2-5 of Set I, I 
am disposed to ascribe them to a somewhat later age. They show the 
Indian upright Gupta script, but written in a curiously angular and 
artificial style: it is the calligraphy of epigraphical records applied to 
book-writing. The curious triangular form of tha and the wavy form of 
medial e¢ first appear in Indian epigraphical writing in the 7th century 
(see Nos. 8 and 14 in Column 6 of Table II), and in Indian literary 
writing towards the end of the 6th century (see Nos. 8 and 14 in Col. 15). 
The peculiar composite forms of the initial 7 and e (No. 3 in Col. 16, and 
No. 4in Col. 17) also belong to the 7th century. Accordingly it is to the 
7th century that I am inclined to attribute the Pothis in question. The 
contemporary cursive style, I believe, appears in the fragment of Pothi 
No. 7 of Set I. It is shown in Column 16 of Table II and in figure 3 of 
Plate IT. 

To a still later period I would ascribe the Pothi No.6 of Set II. It 
exhibits a much more developed cursive form of the upright Indian Gupta, 
as established in Central Asia. Unfortunately only a fragment of one 
leaf exists, and that in a rather bad condition. Its letters are shown in 
Column 18 of Table II and fig. 5of Plate II. Essentially the same cursive 
script, however, is found in the series of Brahmi documents which will be 
described in Group II (p. 32); and its letters are shown in Column 19 
and fig. 6 of Plate IJ. These documents seem to have been found 
together with some Chinese documents dated in the latter half of the 8th 
century ; and it is to this period that I would, accordingly, ascribe the 
Pothi No. 6 of Set IT. 

Two points which bear on the question of the age of the Pothis 
have already been discussed in the para- 
graphs on the “stringhole” and on “ paper.” 
The bearings on it of the course of the political history of Central Asia 
remain to be briefly considered. All the Pothis, so far as I know, are 
Buddhistic. Western Turkestan was occupied by the Muhammadans 
in the course of the 8th century. In 751 A.D. Samarkand was con- 
quered by the Arabs. From that time Buddhist intercommunication 
between India and Central Asia practically ceased: it had previously 
been gradually declining. U-kong, a Chinese Buddhist monk, visited 
India in 753 A.D., and Prajiia, an Indian Buddhist monk, visited China 
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in 782 A.D., both travelling through Central Asia. But these are solitary 
instances. In the 9th and 10th centuries Muhammadanism overran 
Eastern Turkestan; and Buddhist culture fell into rapid decline. That 
under these circumstances, such a knowledge and practice of the Indian 
script as to produce manuscripts of the perfect calligraphy shown in 
our Pothis should have continued to exist among the Buddhists of 
Eastern Turkestan is extremely improbable. 


First SEt. 


This Set comprises seven Pothis, all written in Sanskrit. 


No.1. Pothi. (Plate II, fig. 1). 


Belongs to M.1. Fully described and figured by me (as Set IT) 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol LXVI (1897), 
p. 244, plate x. Incomplete both in size and number of leaves. Maxi- 
mum existing size 2}x41’; original, about 245”. Number of lines 
on page, 9or 10. Leaves mutilated on the right: stringhole on the left: 
existing 25, numbered from 20 to 44, on the reverse pages, as shown by 
the way the leaves adhered to one another. Enclosing boards of wood 
preserved ; size, 52 x23”; stringhole at 1%” from left edge; inner sur- 
faces flat, outer, slightly convex and polished. Paper, same as in No. l, 
but discoloured (dirty orange) and rotten from damp. Writing much 
damaged through surface-coating peeling off or causing leaves to stick 
together. Findplace, stipa near Kuchar where it is said to have been 
dug out together with the Bower MSS., and Weber MSS. (Introd., 
pp. x, xi). Script, Indian upright Gupta characters. Language, mixed 
Sanskrit prose and verse (¢loka). Subject, medical or semi-medical 
treatise, divided into adhydyas or chapters. Age, early Sth or late 
4th century A.D. 

No. 2. Pothi. (Plate II, fig. 2). 


Belongs to M.1. Fully described and figured by me (as Set I) in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol: LXVI (1897), pp. 
237, 241, plates ix and x. Incomplete, both in size and number of 
leaves. Existing size, 23’’x 5”, original, 21x74". Number of lines 
on page, 6. Average number of aksaras, or letters, in a line, 22; missing, 
about 12; total about 34. Leaves mutilated on the left, and hence 
stringhole and leaf-numbers lost. Commencing and concluding leaves 
missing; existing number, 17; in the Petrovski Collection, in St. Peters- 
burg, 8; in the Weber Collection in my own possession, 7; tptal 32 
leaves. (But see Professor S. v. Oldenburg’s remarks in the Records 
of the Oriental Transactions of the Imperial Russian Archeological 
Society, Vol. XII, page 034). Paper, primitive without waterlines and 
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starch-loading ; of whitish colour. Writing, much obliterated through 
peeling off of surface coating of paper. Findplace, same as of No. 1. 
Script, Central Asian slanting type of Gupta characters. Language, 
mixed Sanskrit prose. Subject, Buddha’s discourse with the Maha- 
yakea Manibhadra, whose story is briefly told in the Samyutta Nikaya 
(Pah Text Society, Part I, p. 203). Age, 5th century A.D. 


No. 3. Pothi. 


Belongs to G. 1. Described (not quite correctly) and figured in 
Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), pp. 227, 231, 
plates ii and iii. A mere fragment of the book, only two complete leaves , 
and two small pieces of a third, surviving. Size, 11x23”. Number of 
lines on page, 5, with about 27-30 aksaras in a line. Stringhole at 2?” 
from left edge, within a circle of $’ diameter. Leaves numbered 9 and 
11 (not 19 and 11 as stated in the Journal) on the obverse pages. Paper, 
very similar to that of the Chinese and Brahmi documents (see Group 
II, p. 32), of whitish colour, and with waterlines, about 14 to an inch, 
running parallel with length of leaf and in same direction as writing. 
Find-place, said to be “old buried city in vicinity of Kuchar” but perhaps 
Dandan Uiliq (see p. 31). Script, upright Gupta characters of the Central 
Asian calligraphic variety. Language, mixed Sanskrit prose. Subject, 
dharanis or incantations, divided into sitras, as follows: sitras 72-80 on 
leaf 9, and 90-93 on leaf 11. On leaf 10, there must have stood sitras 
81-89. As the fragmentary leaf commences a page with sitra 41, and 
as there stood, on the average, eight siitras on a leaf, it follows that the 
fragmentary leaf must be the 5th, and must have borne sitras 41-48. 
Age, probably 7th century A.D. 


No. 4. Pothi. 


Belongs to G. 7, T. 1, and M. 3. A mere fragment of the book, 
consisting of four more or less complete leaves, and five small pieces of 
three or four leaves. Probable full size, 2} 114°... Number of lines on 
page, 4, with about 21-27 akearas in a line. Stringhole at 2?” from left 
edge, within a circle of 3’ diameter. Two leaves numbered 8 and 27, 
but uneertain whether on obverse or reverse pages. Paper, as in No. 3, 
but with waterlines about 13 to an inch, running parallel to longer side 
of leaf, in all but three of the small pieces in which they number 16 to 
an inch and run parallel to the shorter side and across the writing. Find- 
place, probably, the same as of N o. 3. Script, and language, as in No. 3. 
Subject, apparently the same as in No.1. Age, as of No. 3. 


No. 5. Pothi. 


Belongs to G.1. Described and figured by me in Journal, Asiatic 
J.13 
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Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), pp. 228, 233, and plate iv, No.3. A 
mere fragment, 33 x 53”, of a very large leaf, numbered 90 on left margin, 
but unknown whether on obverse or reverse page. Leaf-numbers, as 
a rule, stand in or near the middle of the margm, and, as in this case, 
the number 90 stands close to the torn upper edge, it is probable that 
the existing breadth (52”) is only about one-half of the original size 
which should have been about 11 inches. The leaf must have had a 
corresponding length, but there is no means of determining it. The - 
Pothi must have been a very large one, both with respect to size and 
number of leaves. Stringhole must have been in missing portion. 
Existing number of lines on page, 7; probable full number 14. Letters, 
very large, }-?”. Paper, as in No. 3, but with 13 waterlines to an 
inch. Findplace, script and language, as of No. 3. Subject, not 
determinable. Age, as of No. 3. 


No. 6. Pothi. 


Belongs to M.3. Only two very small irregular pieces (1 x3” and 
13 x 13’) of one or two leaves. Original size of leaf unknown. Portions 
of two lines on one, and of three lines on the other fragment. In all 
other respects, the same as No. 3. 


No. 7. Pothi. (Plate I, fig. 3). 

Belongs to M.10. A mere fragment, out of the middle of a very 
large leaf, inscribed on both sides with 9 lines of writing. The still 
existing full breadth is 4}’’; full length, unknown; surviving length, 
63’. Paper, same as in No.3. Findplace, unknown. Script, ordinary 
or cursive variety of Central Asian upright Gupta characters. Lan- 
guage, mixed Sanskrit. Subject, apparently a Buddhist sitra. Age, 
probably 7th century A.D. The following is a transcript of what is 
legible on the figured page. 

Ll va‘ sarvva-dharmam Buddha-laksana (¢iinye) x sarvva-vi 
1. 4 bhadante=ti ‘ 4yugmém n=Subhuti 
15 prajia-paéramité yéx Xna: sambodhi manasi karai 

1.6 sad-dhetos=tatha hi subhito tena bodhisatve 

1.7 s=tatha hi x ciinyataya 

1.8 s=tatha hi (sa pratyati) ginya 
1.9 


Seconp Set. 


This Set comprises six Pothis, all written in a language, not yet 
identified. 
No. I. Pothi. 


Belongs to M. 1. Fully described and figured by me (under Set I) 
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in Journal Asiatic Society. of Bengal, Vol. LXII (1893), p. 34 ff., and 
plate ili, figs. 3-5. It is the missing portion of Part IX of the Weber 
MSS., which previously had not been recognized by me but supposed to 
belong to No. lof Set I. It comprises 17 leaves; in Part IX, there are 
25 leaves ; the total thus amounts to 42 leaves. The finder (see Intro- 
duction, p. x) appears to have divided it into two parts, one of which 
he gave to Mr. Weber, the other, to Mr. Macartney. It is not probable, 
that, for this purpose, he picked out the leaves separately; he probably 
simply divided the bundle of leaves into two portions, each consisting of 
a number of consecutive leaves. This being so, and leaves 7-10 and 
30-38 occurring in the Weber Collection, while leaves 22-29 are 
included in the Macartney Collection, it follows that the 17 leaves of the 
latter collection probably comprise the leaves 13-29, while the 25 leaves 
of the Weber Collection are made up of the initial portion 1-12 and 
the final portion 30-42. Unfortunately, the Pothi is preserved in a very 
indifferent condition. The leaves are partially mutilated on three sides 

though sufficient remains to determine their full size, which is 24 x 54 
inches. Number of lines on page, 6; the top-lines, chiefly, being 
damaged. The writing is much obliterated, owing to the gypsum coat- 
ing of the leaves being greatly damaged. In many places the coating 
of one leaf, with the letters on it, adheres to the next leaf, and on care- 
fally rubbing off the gypsum, the letters underneath it become visible, 
though in an inverted position and crossing the letters of the writing on 
the next leaf. With some trouble, it is possible to distinguish and read 
the two lines of writing overlying one another. A complete transcript 
(in Roman) of this manuscript, with indexes, is given in an Appendix to 
this Report. The leaf-numbers are on the left margin of the reverse 
pages, the following being, more or less completely, preserved: 22, 24, 
26, 27, 29. Paper, findplace and script, the same as in No. 2 of Set I. 
Language, not identified, but largely intermixed with strings of Sanskrit 
names of medical drugs, strangely misspelt. Hence it is not improbable 
that the work may be an ancient translation into a Central Asian dialect, 
of some Indian medical treatise. Age, 5th century A.D. 


No. 2. Pothi. (Plate IJ, fig. 4). 


Belongs to G. 7 and M. 3. A mere fragment of a book, consisting 
of three nearly complete leaves, one half-leaf, and eight small pieces. 
Size of full leaf, 23 x 11,8." Number of lines on page, 5, with about 
21-28 aksaras in a line. Stringhole at 22” from left edge, within a 
circle of 58," diameter. On one leaf, in left upper corner, there are two 
concentric circles, not inscribed, of 13” and 1}” diameter, possibly 
marking the commencement of a chapter. One of the complete leaves 
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is numbered 1 on left margin of reverse page, with blank obverse, 
being the initial leaf of the book; numbers of others missing. Paper, 
as in No. 3 of Set I, but waterlines running parallel with short side in 
leaf 1 and in the eight small pieces. Findplace, unknown. Script, 
the same as in No. 3 of Set I. Language, not identified, inter- 
mixed with Sanskrit religious terms. Subject, probably Buddhist 
dharanis or “incantations.” Initial leaf apparently commences with 
om siddham, the former word represented by a large flourish, the latter 
indicated by traces of sand dh. Age, same as No. 3 of Set I. 


No. 3. Pothi. 


Belongs to G. 7. A mere fragment of the book, consisting of one 
complete leaf, and the larger portion of another, numbered 9 and 10 
respectively on the left margin of the obverse pages. Size of full leaf, 
22% 144”. Number of lines on page, 5, with 32 or 33 akgaras in a line. 
Stringhole at about 34” from the left edge, within a circle of 45" dia- 
meter. On leaf 9, in left lower corner of reverse page, two concentric 
circles, not inscribed, of 1}’’ and 1%” diameter respectively (as in No. 2). 
Paper, stiff, of yellowish colour, with faint waterlines, about 11 to an. 
inch, running parallel to long side of leaf and direction of writing. 
Findplace, unknown. Script, as in No. 3 of Set I. Language and 
subject, as in No. 2 of Set II. Age, probably 7th century A.D. 


No. 4. Pothi. 


Belongs to G.1. Described and figured by me in Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), pp. 228, 234, and plate iv, fig. 5. 
Only a fragment of one leaf: full breadth extant 32”; full length 
unknown; existing length, 6”; apparently from middle of leaf; for 
no stringhole visible. Number of lines on page, 5. Paper, as in No. 3 
of Set I, but waterlines parallel to short side of leaf, and transverse to 
writing. Findplace, script, and subject, also the same as in No. 3 of Set I; 


but language, as in No. 2 of Set II. Age, probably 7th century A.D. 


No. 5. Pothi. 


Belongs to G.1. One of the two fragments referred to by me in 
Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), pp. 228, 229. 
The leaf to which it belongs—the only one surviving—must be the last, 
seeing that one page is blank, and the stringhole is on the left side. 
Breadth complete, 24”; full length unknown, but probably about 7” ; 
existing length, 4}”. Stringhole, within a circle of #” diameter, at 
about 1}” from existing left edge; on this side only a very narrow 
strip, with the leaf-number, can be lost, the main loss being on the right 
side. Number of lines on page,5; writing almost illegible. Paper, as 
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in No. 3 of Set I, bat very thin, and with waterlines parallel to short 
side of leaf. Findplace, script, language, subject and age, as in No. 4 
of Set II. 

No.6. Pothi. (Plate II, fig. 5). 

Belongs to G.1. The other of the two fragments referred to in the 
preceding No., and a parallel case in almost every respect. The leaf to 
which it belongs—the only surviving-one of the book—must be the last, 
as one page is blank, and the stringhole is on the left side. Breadth 
complete, 24’’; full length unknown, but probably about 6 inches; exist- 
ing length 3?”. Stringhole, within a circle of £” diameter, at about 14’ 
from existing left edge; possibly not more than right and left margin, 
with leaf-number, missing. Number of lines on page, 5; writing almost 
illegible. Paper, exactly as in No.5 of Set II. Script, later cursive 
variety of Central Asian upright Gupta; but very much obliterated. 
Language and subject, unknown. Age, probably 8th century A.D. 


Seconp Group. Documents. 


The documents of the collection may be divided into two classes, 
according as they are written in a known or in an unknown language. 


First Crass. Documents in a Known Language. 
First Set. Chinese Documents. (Plates III and IV.). 
This Set comprises three complete sheets and nine fragments of 
paper, inscribed on one side with writing in 
Number, Script and (Chinese characters, and, therefore, in vertical 
| HenGEAGe. lines or columns, running from right to left. 
The characters are the ordinary Chinese, but in two different hands: 
the book-hand or kyat-shu, and the cursive or tsao-shu. The style of the 
writing according to Mr. Macartney, resembles that of the period of the 
T’ang dynasty, that is, 618-907 A.D.; and this is confirmed by the actual 
dates recorded in two of the documents (Nos. 1 and 3), as well as by the 
circumstance, that some of the characters are more or less obsolete. The 
language is Chinese, but archaisms as well as more or less extensive 
mutilations of the documents offer serious obstacles to accurate transla- 
tions. Mr. G. Macartney, Special Assistant for Chinese Affairs to the 
Resident in Kashmir, in Kashghar, and Mr. L. C. Hopkins, H.B.M.’s 
Consul in Chifu, have very kindly supplied me with translations of 
some of them, and Professor F. Hirth in Munich, and M.M. U. Wogihara 
and R. Watanabe with some others. I hope their publication in full may 
be undertaken by some Chinese scholar. Here I must limit myself to 
indicating their general purport. 
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Nothing definite is known regarding their exact find-place. Two 
fragments, Nos. 4 and 10, which were received 
by Captain Godfrey from some Pathan traders, 
are said to have been dug up, together with the Pothis Nos.3 and 5 
of Set I and Nos. 4, 5, 6 of Set II, “near some old buried city 
in the vicinity of Kuchar.” All the other documents were obtained 
by Mr. Macartney from a Khotan trader, Badruddin, who either 
could not or would not give any information regarding their find-place. 


There is, however, 

No. 2. some reason to be- 

Heve that they may 

/ ‘ J have come from 

3 Dandan Uiliq (see 

py _ below, p. 31). The 

w ‘11 ® three complete docu- 

. ) ments name the place 

2 He r/ where they were 

o written, but unfor- 

| tunately, the first 

of its two letters 

being obsolete, it 

cannot at present be fully read. Full-size facsimiles of the two letters, 

as seen in the three documents, are shown in the marginal woodcut No. 2. 

Mr. Macartney and his Chinese Literate read it Léé-Sieh. Mr. Hopkins 

also reads it Lieh-sieh or In-sieh, but he adds, that not only the sound 

of the first character is doubtful, but ‘“‘the second character may re- 

present an older sound sia, tsta, zia, tsa, tse, and the whole word might 

be Inzia or Intsa or Indja.” From the document No. 1 it is certain 

that the place, whatever it was, was situated in the Chinese province 

of the “Six Cities” (Jnu-Ch'eng) or, by its Turki name, Alt? Shahr, 

that is, in the country now commonly known as Eastern or Chinese 

Turkestan. The Six Cities probably are Kuchar, Aksu, Ush-Turfan, 
Kashghar, Yarkand, and Khotan, with their respective territories.® 

8 A slightly different enumeration is given by Mr. N. Elias in the Translation of 

the Tarikhi Rashidi, p. 51. There Yangi Hissar is substituted for Kuchar, which, 

as said on p. 53, “ was usually a dependency of Akeu.’’ The enumeration may have 

‘varied at different times, or with different informants. Mr. Elias’ enumeration is 

based on a statement of Dr. Bellew’s in the “ Report of the Yarkand Mission in 

1873,” p. 185. That Report, however, on page 33, refers also to another enumera- 

tion Altt Shahri Khutan or “ Six Cities of Khuatan,’’ so called ‘‘from the six towns 

composing it, viz., Ilchi, Karakash, Yurungkash, Chira, Kirya, and Naya.” In any 

case, as our document shows, Alts Shahr or “ Six Cities” is not a modern term, as 

Mr. Elias (l.c., p. 51, footnote : ‘‘ it belongs to the present century ”) seems to have 

inferred from the statements of the Report, but goes back to a very ancient date. 


Find-place., 
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All the manuscripts appear to be official documents of a public or 
rivate character. They seem to have belonged 
BerPORv ane ec to the registry of some ‘bea or sas eoruical 
office of the Chinese Government of the province of the “ Six Cities” or 
Eastern Turkestan. Thus one of the complete documents (No. 1) isa 
letter from a local officer to his Superior, requesting instructions re- 
garding the collection of certain taxes: it is dated in the 3rd year of the 
Tali period, z.e.,in 768 A.D. It is not the original dispatch, but merely 
the office copy or draft, as shown by the large office stamp imprinted on 
it. This circumstance may account for the absence of any seal, which 
would probably be borne by the original. Another (No. 2) is a requisi- 
tion order to a military officer for the supply of certain articles. This is 
not fully dated ; the year is not mentioned, but only the day and month. 
The third complete document (No. 3) records a private transaction, being 
the deed of a loan of money, and is fully dated in the 7th year of the Chin- 
chung period, z.¢.,1n 786 A.D. This, as well as the Tali period, belong 
to the reign of the T’ang dynasty, which extended from 618 to 907 A.D. 
The fragments appear to be official receipts of taxes paid, or requisition 
orders for the supply of various articles. In one of the fragments (No. 
4.) there occur some letters of the cursive Brahmi script, in which the 
Brahmi documents of Set I, of the Second Class are written. This circum- 
stance proves that the latter set and the Chinese set of documents belong 
to the same period of time, viz., the second half of the 8th century A.D. 
The material on which the documents are written, is water-lined 
paper of the same quality as that of the Pothis 
Nos. 5 and 6 of Set II; and this agrees 
with the circumstance that on paleographic grounds Pothi No. 6 
must be referred to the 8th century A.D. (see page 15). Itis a very 
thin, coarse paper, of uneven texture, and whitish color. The water- 
lines form a network, being 13 or 14 to an inch in one direction, 
crossed at right angles by others in intervals of from } tol”. Evidently, 
the paper was made in a mould with a network bottom. On this an 
imperfectly prepared pulp was laid rather unevenly ; for the paper shows 
great inequalities, thicker patches alternating with thin ones. In the 
thick patches, long fibres of the material can be clearly distinguished. 
What this material was, I am unable to say: specimens have been sub- 
mitted, for determination, to Hofrath Professor J. Wiesner in Vienna. 
According to him loading with starch was used in the manufacture of 
the paper.* To judge from the dimensions of the documents, the size of 
the mould, and accordingly of a full sheet of paper, appears to have been 


Paper. 


4 The dated documents show an appreciable amount of starch; in some of the 
fragments no starch could be discovered. 
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about 16x12 inches. The closely spaced water-lines run parallel to the 
longer side, while the writing runs across them, and parallel to the 
widely-spaced transverse water-lines. The surface of the paper is rough: 
polishing it or coating it was not practised. The writing was done with 
a brush: the ink appears to have been the so-called China or Indian ink. 


No. 1. Document. (Plate III). 


Belongs to M.9. Size, 155 x 11}", or a full sheet of paper. Lower 
right-hand corner torn off, also some portions of upper edge; otherwise 
complete. Writing arranged in 14 columns, six of them more or less 
mutilated, in ordinary Chinese book-hand, though interspersed with a 
few cursive characters. At the end, in left-hand lower corner, the office 
stamp hsing, meaning “approved,” is imprinted, in a very large cha- 
racter, 2} high ; while all the written characters are from } to ?” high. 

The document is dated “the 23rd day of the 3rd month of the 3rd 
year of the Tali period,” equivalent to A.D. 768. Itis an official letter 
addressed by Tien Ch’eng-hsien, apparently the officer in charge of 
Li-sieh or Litse to his superior officer, Ah-mo-chih Wei-chih, the In- 
specting Superintendent of the Six Cities. Ah-mo-chih is said, by 
Mr. Macartney, to be not Chinese, but probably a Chinese trans- 
literation of a native word. The following appears to be the substance 
of the letter: Tien Ch’eng-hsien reports that he has received a petition 
from the people of Li-tse regarding the payment of their grain-tax. 
He explains that owing to the frequent depredations of bandits they 
are suffering great distress. Accordingly he proposes a postponement 
of the collection of the tax, and requests the sanction thereof by the 
Inspecting Superintendent. 

No. 2. Document. 


Belongs to M.9. Size 5¢x11}”, or about one-third of a full sheet 
(such as No. 1) cut breadthwise. Record, complete. Writing arranged 
in six columns, parallel to the long side, in the book-hand. No office 
stamp. Dated only on “the 23rd day of the 12th month,” without 
mention of any year, from the Li-sieh (Litse) camp. Purport, order 
addressed to Yang Chin-ching, the military commandant of the camp, 
to requisition a skin to re-cover a drum, and feathers to re-fit arrows. 


No. 3. Document. (Plate IV). 

Belongs to M. 9. Size, 13} x11}, being nearly a full sheet. Com- 
plete, with exception of one-half of first column or about 7 characters. 
Writing arranged in 12 columns, parallel to short side, in cursive cha- 
racters; hence partially undeciphered. No office stamp. Dated twice, 
at beginning and end, ‘on the Sth day of the 7th month of the 7th 
year of the period Chien-chung,” corresponding to A.D. 786. Purport: 
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record of the loan of 15,000 cash, on the security of a house and a 
person. Signature, the marks of the borrower (Sumenti, aged 39) and 
his surety (Ngan, aged 30), being three dashes (=) and two crosses (7) 
respectively. Place of transaction, apparently a village (name not deci- 
phered) near Li-sieh (Litse). 
No. 4. Document. 

Belongs to G.1. Described and figured by me in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), p. 230, Plate viii. 
No. 16. Said to have been dug out from a buried town near Kuchar, 
Size, 54x23”. Oblong slip, torn at top; on other sides complete. 
Writing, in three columns, parallel to long side, in book-hand. Between 
first and second column, near the top, three Brahmi letters tt Wt ¥ 7o- 
hau-de, running parallel to columns, but to be read horizontally, from 
left to right, of the same cursive type as in the Brahmi documents of 
Set I, in Class II and in the Pothi No. 6 of Set II. Purport, certificate 
of payment of taxes. Date, “the 26th day of the month ...... 7 
rest mutilated. Mr. Macartney (letter, 28th October, 1897), states 
that the Chinese characters “resemble what is known as the writing of 
the Yen family of the T’ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.), out that the 
style of Chinese writing rarely offers a clue to age.” The two 
circumstances of the occurrence of the cursive Brahmi script by the 
side of the Chinese, and of the general resemblance, in externals, of 
No. 4 to the dated Nos. 1 and 3 practically seem to fix the date of 
No. 4 as some year in the latter half of the 8th century A.D. 


No. 5. Document. 

Belongs to M. 3. Size, 62x 3$’; an oblong slip, rather damaged on 
two sides, but otherwise apparently complete. Writing, in two columns, 
parallel to long side, in book-hand. Purport, apparently notice of certain 
articles, sent toa person called O-hon. 


No. 6. Document. 

Belongs to M.3. Fragment. Size, originally 4x42”, now 4x 28”, 
a blank portion having been sent to Professor J. Wiesner of Vienna, to 
be tested. Writing, in one column, mutilated at top and bottom, in book- 
hand, but slightly cursive. Purport, apparently a receipt or order for 
certain goods. 

No. 7. Document. 

Belongs to M. 3, Size, 3} x 23”, a much torn fragment, apparently 
from the bottom of sheet, with remains of bottom of three columns 
of writing, in a somewhat cursive book-hand. Purport, apparently 
certificate of payment of grain-tax for military use. 

J. 1. 4 
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No. 8. Document. 


Belongs to M. 3. Size, 7 x 22”, a much torn fragment from middle 
of sheet, with remains of two columns of writing, in book-hand ; one in 
small characters; the other to the left and, therefore, at the end of the 
document, consisting apparently of twe very large characters, about 23 
inches high, probably an office-stamp. Purport, illegible. Paper, rather 
thicker than in preceding Nos., but water-lined. 


No. 9. Document. 


Belongs to M. 3. Size, 63x13”, a very irregularly torn fragment 
from middle of sheet, of same paper as No. 8, and possibly another 
portion of the same document. Writing, remains of two columns, in 
book-hand. Purport, apparently military requisition order. 


No. 10. Document. 


Belongs to G. 1. Described and figured by me in Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), p. 230, Plate viii, No.17. Said to 
have been dug up from a buried town near Kuchar. Size, about 5” 
square, being the right-hand upper corner, torn off a larger sheet. Paper 
thicker and coarser than that of any preceding No., but also water-lined. 
Writing, top of three columns; also traces, on the right, of a fourth 
column ; the beginning and bottom of text wanting. Purport, not intel- 
ligible. 

Nos. 1] and 12. Documents. 


Belong to M. 3. Sizes, 4x2” and 1}x2”. Two small and very 
irregular fragments from middle of sheet ; of same paper as No. 10, and 
possibly belonging to the same document. On No. 11 indistinct traces of 
two columns of writing; on No. 12 only one character; all in book- 
hand. Purport, illegible. 


Second Set. Persian Documents. 


This Set comprises four paper documents, all incomplete, two being 
only very small fragments. They were pro- 
cured by Mr. Macartney from Khotan, but 
their exact find-place is not known. They 
were received with a large number of others, in the same condition as, 
the Godfrey MSS. (see Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIII 
p. 226), forming crumbled up lumps of waste paper, and required very 
careful unfolding and smoothing-out. When this was done, they were 
found to be records written, some in Persian, others apparently in 
Uigur (see infra, Set I of Class IT). 


Number, Find-place 
and Condition. 
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The paper on which they are written was also made, like that of the 
Chinese and Braéhmi documents, in moulds 
with a network bottom ; for it has water-lines, 
13 or 14 to an inch, with transverse lines, about 1} apart. It is also of 
whitish colour; but it has a very different texture. While the other 
paper is extremely thin and comparatively hard, this is some what thicker, 
and of an extremely soft and frail quality, resembling thin, loose flannel : 
it must have been made of other material, though what this was has 
not yet been determined by Hofrath Professor J. Wiesner, to whom 
specimens have been submitted. He has, however, found that, unlike 
the paper of the Chinese dated documents, no loading with starch was 
used in its manufacture. The paper shows transverse marks of fracture; 
as if the documents had been folded into narrow folds, about 1-1}” wide. 
In its present condition, the paper is so flossy that it is difficult to see how 
it could be written on with any hard instrument such as a reed-pen, unless 
originally it was of a firmer texture, or the writing was done with a soft 
brush. The writing is all on one side of the paper, except in one of the 
fragments (No. 4) which shows it on both sides. It also runs invariably 
transverse to the close-spaced water-lines. 

The documents have been examined by the Rev. D. S. Margoliouth, 
Laudian Professor of Arabic in Oxford, who has kindly undertaken 
to publish them in eztenso in some Oriental 
Journal. They are written in the Naskhi 
character, and in Persian language; and ac- 
cording to Professor Margoliouth, they are the earliest specimens of 
writing of that kind in prose. One of them (No. 1) is dated in H. 401, 
equivalent to A.D. 1010-11; and to judge from their close resemblance to 
one another and their common provenance, it is probable that they all 
belong to the earlier half of the 1lth century A.D. Two of the docu- 
ments are certainly, and one of the fragments probably, deeds recording 
sales of land: the purport of the other fragments cannot be determined. 


Paper. 


Script, Language, 
Date and Purport. 


No.1. Document. (Plate V, fig. 1.) 

Belongs to M. 10. Size, 16} x 62’, the length being complete: asa 
comparison with the Document No. 2, which possesses the full breadth, 
shows, the entire sheet must have measured 165x11}”. Accordingly 
a strip, about 32” wide, is lost on the left side: top, bottom, and 
(practically) right side are intact. Inscribed, only on one side, with 
16 lines, running parallel to the narrow edges. 

The document purports to be the record of the sale of certain land 
at Almatah, a village in Nikotanj ( gi gS yo Alay aile)}, 4th line) to 
Yahya son of Ayib. It is dated in words, Hijrah 401, equivalent to 
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A.D. 1010-11 ( ght yE* FY Ss ro lem Jie g9)0 12th line). Seven 
witnesses are named: (1) Zakariyya, son of Likokongi, (his mark) + + ; 
' (2) Hasan, son of Likokongi, mark lost; (3) Ya‘qib, son of Sirkuwaé 
Sipasi, (mark) + ; (4) Omar, son of Qela‘ Sipasi, mark lost ; (5) Mahmid, 
son of Qela‘ Sipadsi, (mark) + ; (6)—, son of Qela‘ Sipasi, (mark) + ; (7)—, 
son of Kara, (mark). Their names are Arabic, indicating that they 
were Muhammadans: their fathers’ names are Turki (readings uncertain), 
and they are described as members of the Sipasi ( usd ), # non-Islami- 
tic, sect. All seven were illiterate persons, as shown by their affixing 
their marks in lien of signing their names. 

The date of the document refers it to the reign of the great Yilik 
Khan, alias Hazrat Sultan Satiq Bughra Khan, who is said to have 
lived H. 333-429 (A.D. 944-1037) to the age of 96 years. Three silver 
coins of his (dated 1008, 6, 7) are in the British Collection and are 
described in Part I, page 29. He was the founder of & very extensive, 
but short-lived, Uigur kingdom, with its capital at Kashghar. In his 
time, the first permanent introduction of the Islam into Eastern 
Turkestan took place. Tradition says that his father Tangri Kadir 
Bughra Khan was still an “ idolater” ; so was his uncle and immediate 
predecessor, Harin Bughraé Khan. He himself is said to have adopted 
the Islam when he was twelve years old, and to have been the first 
convert to Mubhammadanism in Eastern Turkestan.’ This is precisely 
the religious state of things disclosed by the signatures to the contract. 

The document, further, proves the existence of the Sip&si sect in 
Eastern Turkestan as early as the beginning of the llth century. The 
Dabistan contains a long account of the history of the sect and its 
tenets. It is said to be a survival of the old Iranian religion. Its home, 
accordingly, should be Western Turkestan, whence it might easily spread 
into Eastern Turkestan. It also spread into India where the author of 
the Dabistan says he met one of its leaders, Azar Kaivan, in Patna, early 
in the 17th century. The claim to antiquity of the sect, as well as of 
its sacred book, the Dasatir, which has been much questioned, would 
seem to receive considerable support from the present document. 


No. 2. Document. 

Belongs to M. 10. Size, 8} x 114, being the complete lower half of 
the sheet. Inscribed with ten lines of Naskhi writing, which, however, 
in some parts is almost illegible owing to the damaged state of the 
exceedingly frail paper. It is also a deed of sale of land, the details of 
which, together with the date, are partly illegible, partly lost with the 
upper portion of the document. The extant lower part gives the names 


§ See Sir T. D. Forsyth’s Report on a Mission to Yarkand in 1873, pp. 122 ff. 
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and marks of the witnesses. The date must be much the same as that 
of No. 1. 


No. 3. Document. 
Belongs to M. 10. Size,2x3”. A fragment, being the lower right- 
hand corner of the sheet, with remains of five or six lines. Purport, 
probably deed of sale of land, similar to Nos. 1 and 2. 


No. 4. Document. 


Belongs to M. 10. Size, 2x1}”. A small fragment, from the 
lower edge of the sheet, inscribed on each of the two sides with the 
remains of two lines of writing in Naskhi characters. Purport un- 
certain ; perhaps a letter. 


Szgconp Crass. Documents in an Unknown Language. 


First Set. Uigur Documents. (Plate V). 

This Set comprises 24 specimens. All, except one (No. 1), are 
Number, Find-place, Gaia parses) are very small fragments 
Conditionand Paper. bey were o tained from the same place and 

in the same condition as the Persian documents. 
Their paper is also of the same kind ; very soft, water-lines are rather 
faintly visible; there are also the same marks of fracture, indicating 
folding or transverse water-lines. 

The writing on them runs in horizontal lines, from the night to the 
left, and seems to be in the Uigur character. 
In that case, probably the language also is 
Uigur ; but this point must wait for further enquiry. The writing, 
which varies much in size, in different specimens, is, as a rule, found 
only on one side of the paper; but one large piece, and a number of 
very small fragments, all possibly belonging to the same document, 
are inscribed on both sides. 

Seeing that they were pa a up with Aes ee baartapriie 

of the llth centur , 16 18 probable tha 

De ena ere they are referable S the same dats For the 
fame reason it is also probable that they are documents of a similar 
kind. On one of them the names and marks of illiterate witnesses 
can be seen (Plate V, fig. 3); and this probably is a similar deed of 


sale of land. Some seem to bear counter-signatures or office-marks in 
Arabic (Plate V, fig. 2). 


Script and Language. 


No. 1. Document. (Plate V, fig. 2). 


Belongs to M. 10. Size, about 6” square. Complete. Inscribed, 
on one side only, with six lines of writing in small characters. At 
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the bottom apparently an Arabic counter-signature. As shown by the 
transverse marks of fracture in the paper, the document may have been 
originally folded up in eight narrow folds, about 2’ wide. Purport, 


unknown. 
No. 2. Document. 


Belongs to M.10. Size, 73x43”. Irregular fragment; complete 
at bottom. Inscribed, only on one side, with eight mutilated lines of small 
writing, followed by a 9th line in Arabic characters. Purport unknown. 


No. 3. Document. 

Belongs to M. 10. Size, about 6” square. Fragment, being the 
right-hand lower corner of sheet. Inscribed, on one side only, with 
six mutilated lines of large writing. Purport, unknown. 

No. 4. Document. 

Belongs to M. 10. Size, 74x33”. Very irregular fragment, from 
middle of sheet. Inscribed, on one side only, with 8 mutilated lines of 
large writing. Purport, unknown. 

No. 5. Document. (Plate V, fig. 3). 

Belongs to M. 10. Size, 5x23”. Fragment; left-hand lower 
corner of sheet. Inscribed, only on one side, with nine mutilated lines 
of large and small writing; also with a cross (+) and a crossed 
circle (6), being the marks of two illiterate witnesses. Purport, | 
probably a record of some sale. 

Nos. 6-12. Documents. 

Belong to M. 10. Very small and very irregular fragments, from 
middle of several sheets, inscribed with remains of large (Plate V, 
fig. 4), and small writing, some of them, possibly, being portions of the 
previously described numbers. 


No. 138. Document. 

Belongs to M. 10. Size, 7x3’. Fragment, complete on left, but 
irregularly torn on the other sides. Inscribed, on both sides, with eleven 
or twelve mutilated lines of small writing, running in opposite directions 
on the two sides. Purport, unknown. 

Nos. 14-24. Documents. 

Belong to M. 10. Minute fragments of very irregular shape. 
Inscribed on both sides with traces of small writing. All of them, 
perhaps, portions of No. 13. 


Second Set. Brahmi Documents. (Plates VI and VII). 


This Set comprises 69 specimens. Among them there are thirteen. 
sheets, which are entire or nearly so, and of which one belongs to M. 3, 
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eight to M. 9, one to M. 10, and three toG. 1. The remaining 56 are 
fragments, mostly, from G. 1, and varying in 
size from minute pieces to half sheets. All 
those belonging to G. 1 were received by me in 
crumbled lumps of waste paper, and required very careful opening-up 
and flattening-out, as described in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XVI , 1897), p. 226. 
Regarding their findplace there is some uncertainty. Those belong- 
to M. 3, M.9 and M. 10 were procured 
PROBING: Pk a Khotan trader Badruddin, of could 
or would give no information respecting their provenance. From the 
same trader the Chinese documents belonging to M. 3 and M. 9 were 
procured. On the other hand, the Braéhmi documents belonging to 
G. 1 are said to have been dug up “near some old buried city in the 
vicinity of Kuchar” (Introd., p. ix); and from the same locality are 
said to have come the fragmentary Pothis (Nos. 3 and 5 of Set I, and 
Nos. 4, 5, 6 of Set II) and the two fragments of Chinese documents 
which belong to G. 1. One of those Pothis (No. 6 of Set II) is written 
in the same Brahmi script as the Brahmi documents ; and the whole of 
these documents and Pothis are written on the same kind of paper. 
Seeing that some manuscripts, written on the same kind of paper and 
in the same scripts were dug up by Dr. Stein in Dandan Uiliq, it seems 
not improbable that the whole of the manuscripts above enumerated 
really came from that sand-buried old site. That, in any case, the 
whole of the Brahmi documents came from the same locality, and even 
belonged to the same community, seems to be clearly proved by the fact 
that the same names of pee (see below, p. 33) reappear in different 
documents. 

Most of the complete documents are fully dated (see below, p. 35) ; 
but unfortunately the key to the system of dating is, as yet unknown. 
Hence we are reduced to estimating their age from indirect evidence. 
On palwographical grounds, as explained ante, p. 15, it is probable 

= that the approximate date of the Brahmi 

script, as seen in the documents, is the 8th 

centary A.D. This attribution is confirmed by the circumstance that a 
short remark in the same Brahmi script is seen in one of the Chinese 
documents (No. 4), which were found together with the Brahmi 
Documents, while on the other hand two other Chinese documents 
(Nos. 1 and 3), which evidently belong to the same find, are actually 
dated in the latter half of the 8th century (768 and 786 A.D.) It 
seems certain, therefore, that the documents were written about that time, 
and that the species of Brahmi script which is seen in them, was then 


Number and 
Condition. 
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the prevalent cursive style of writing among a certain class of people in 
Eastern Turkestan. 
The material on which the documents are written is exactly the 
; same kind of thin, coarse, whitish, water-lined 
pene eet eens paper as that of the Chinese documents. It 
is also very similar to that of certain Pothis, especially Nos. 5 and 6 of 
Set II. The water-lines are, longitudinally, 13 or 14 to an inch; 
transverse water-lines are mostly absent; only on three (Nos. 1, 3, 9) 
of the complete sheets any distinct traces of them can be seen, ? to 1’ 
apart. The size of the mould must have been about 16x12’, the 
greatest dimensions of sheets, either way, actually measured being 15 
and 114 inches. Professor Wiesner’s tests have revealed no trace of 
loading with starch. The writing always runs parallel to the shorter 
side and therefore, across the close-spaced water-lines. It is also, as a 
rule, confined to one side of the paper ; only a few fragments (Nos. 28, 
29, 48, 50) have a few letters on the reverse. <A brush and China ink 
seems to have been used in writing. 
The script of the documents is a species of cursive Brahmi. Its 
Script. affinities and date have been discussed in con- 
nection with the Pothis, and are illustrated 
by Table II, where the letters of the script are shown in column 19. 
Its approximate date is probably the 8th century A.D. Two varieties 
of hand can be distinguished in the document, one with rounded, the 
other with angular forms. A specimen of the latter is shown on 


plate VII., fig. 2. The former may be seen in Plates II, fig. 6, VI, and 
Vil, fig. 1. In the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI 
(1897), Plates xxi-xxiv, I published a Table of the alphabet of the script. 
Further investigation has shown that it is not correct in_ several 
particulars: the signs for ta and ma had been wrongly identified as bha 
and 7a, and the existence of some special signs in the form of a hook or 
a curve had not been recognized: there are also some minor errors ; ¢.g. 
in identifying some forms of the vowels o and + which nearly resemble 
each other. Accordingly a revised alphabet is now given in Table III, 
which also now shows the full system of numeral figures. 

The language of the documents has not yet been identified ; but one 
point seems to be certain, that it is different 
from the unknown language of the Pothis of 
Set II; e¢.g., none of the characteristic conjunct consonants of the latter 
occur in the Brahmi documents. Only a few of the words or phrases 
have, as yet, been determined, but these seem to prove clearly that the 
language of the documents is an Indo-Iranian dialect, having affinities 
both with Persian and the Indian Vernaculars, in addition to pecularities 


Language. 
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of its own which connect it with the dialects of the Western Highlands of 
Central Asia. To me it appears that it has its nearest congeners in the 
so-called Ghalchah dialects of the Pamir, the Sariq-goli, Shighni, 
Wakhi, Munjani, Sanglichi. Foran account of these may be consulted 
Dr. Grierson’s “ Languages of the North-Western Frontier,” in the 
Linguistic Survey of India, where also references to other authorities 
will be found. | 

In the phonetics of the language the most striking point is that it 
possesses no sonant aspirates (gh, jh, dh, dh, bh): the guttural 7, as a 
non-conjunct,® is also absent. With these exceptions, to judge by the 
alphabetic system, it seems to possess all the ordinary sounds of the 
Sanskrit phonetic system, including the cerebrals, the three sibilants 
s,¢ ands, the four nasals #, 2, m, n, and the anusvara. The palatal 
nasal # (initial as well as medial) and the cerebral nasal n (only 
medial) do not occur often, and, as a rule, only in names (e.g., 
Pufiadatto, Nahaja) or technical terms (e.g., kgina) which are sugges- 
tive of an Indian origin. The exact force of the palatal and cerebral 
sibilants is uncertain; thus we have ¢émdasa ‘sixteen’ for Sanskrit 
 sodaga, and sausa or ssausa ‘six’ corresponding to Shighni khhaushkh 
and Wakhi shadh or shaz. Moreover the existence of peculiar dialecting 
sounds seem to be indicated by the occurrence in the script of a special 
sign, consisting in a subscript curve or hook, which is found with 
certain words and letters, and even with these not uniformly, and the 
exact signification of which I have not been able to discover.? The 
quality of the vowels seems to be rather undefined. Thus o and 7 
are often confounded ; e.g., the word hom, as spelled in the documents 
Nos. 2, 9, 10, appears as himo in Nos. | and 4, and as himi in No. 18. 
No. 12, which throughout uses for both vowels but one sign, a kind of 
double dot (properly a modification of the ordinary sign of the vowel 
o, see Table II), spells it hama. 

With regard to the Vocabulary, I have succeeded in determining 
a considerable number of words, either names, or terms, or numerals. 
Some obviously suggest Indian, Persian or Ghalchah affinities, others 
are peculiar. I may give a few examples. Indian names are: Pufiadatto 
(Skr.2 Punyadatia), Suhadatto (Skr. Gubhadatta), Darmapuiio (Skr. 
Dharmapunya), Pharsapuiio (Skr. Spargapunya), Budasamgo (Skr. 


6 The anusviéra in such words as samga, may represent a conjunct guttural nasal. 
7 An example of the use of the hook may be seen in the word # in Plate I, 
fig.6, line 1. The letters with which it is found are a, 4, k, d, p, ph, b, ¢, 8, h. In the 
transcripts, given in the sequel, they are indicated by an apostrophe placed ander them. 
8 &¢.=Sanglichi; M.=Munjani; W.2Wakhi; Sr.=Sartq-qoli; Sh.=§hbighni; 
Prs.= Persian; Ind.=Indian; Skr.= Sanskrit; Pr. = Prikrit. 
J. 1.5 
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Buddhasanga), Jsajsako (Skr. Yajaka, Pr. Jajaka), Cilako (Skr. Gilaka), 
Mafiupri (Skr. Mafijucri), etc. Persian names are Mahvetart or Mak- 
vittaro (Prs. Mihtar), Arsalam (Pra. Arslan?). Peculiar names are 
Khattinat, Briydsi, Vikausa, etc. Terms signifying divisions of time 
are ksdno ‘cycle’ (Skr. ksana?); salt or salya, ‘year’ (Prs. sal), magto 
‘month’ (Sariqqoli mast, Shighni mest) ; peculiar is hada ‘day.’ The name 
of one of the months is Skarih-vari (Prs. Shahriwar, see below). Other 
miscellaneous words, of a more or less certain meaning, are u ‘and’ 
(Wakhi u« or 0), Khu ‘self’ (Sr. and Sg. khu), homt or homo auxi- 
liary verb (Wakhi hiimi), hamguste ‘witness,’ victo ‘become’ (Wakhi 
wast); spa-ta ‘our’ (Wakhi spa ?). The numerals are as follows :— 


1 (not observed). 7 (not observed). 
2 do (Sg. du, M. do). 8 hasta (Prs. hast, Sh. washkht). 
3 trat (Sg. traz, W. truz). 9 no or nau (W., M. nan). 


4 saspart (Sg. safor, Sr. tsavur). 10 dasa (Sg., Ind. das). 
5 pamji (Sg., W. panz, Sr.,Sh. 12 dodasau or dvadaso (Sky. dva- 


pinj). daca). 
6 ssausa or sausa (Sh. khhaushkh, 16 ¢iimdasa or gimdaso (Skr. go- 
W. shaz). daga). 
20 bista (W., Sr. best, wist). 500 parm-se. 
30 styyam (W., Sr. 87). 1000 hsdro or hajsdro (W., Prs. 
80 saspart-bisto (W., Sr. tsavur- hazar). 
vist). 2000 dvt-hsarz. 


100 se or saz or saya (Ind. saz, saw). 3000 trai-hsdrz, ete. 


Numerals are written in two ways: either in words or in figures. 
When written in words, these are frequently abbreviated ; thus, pam for 
pamji, and hsd for hsfro. The figure notation is the ancient Indian, 
which possesses no cypher, but twenty figures; viz., 9 for the units, 9 
for the tens, one for hundred, and one for thousand (see Table III). 
The multiples of hundred and thousand are expressed by ligatures of 
the figures of those two numbers with the unit figures. Thus 13 is 
expressed by the juxtaposition of the figure for 10 and the figure for 
3 (10+3); 3750 is represented by the three figures for 3000, 700, 50; 
similarly 8800 by the two figures for 8000 and 800 (see Table III). 
_ Addition is made by post-positing, and multiplication by pre-positing 2 
unit figure or unit word. Thus 22 is bisto-do (i.e., 20+ 2); 80 is saspari- 
bisto (i.e., 4x 20); 300 is traz-se (1.e., 3 x 100). 

With regard to other grammatical forms I have noticed the follow- 
ing inflexions: dro indicates the plural ; e.g., Dharmapuiio hamgusto victo 
‘Darmapufio has become witness;’ but Briyadst u Budagdm hamgust: 
vi¢taro ‘ Briyaési and Budagaém have become witnesses.’ Mye or cu and 
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2 or e or at indicate the locative (or oblique) case; e.g., bista-mye salye 
‘in the 20th year’; dasa-mye hadae ‘on the 10th day’; ssausa-cu salya 
‘in the 6th year’; Kaji ‘in the (month) Kaja.’ 

An interesting fact is that ten of the complete documents are fully 
dated: also several of the fragments show mutilated dates. I have 
succeeded in reading the dates, but the key to interpreting them is still 
to be discovered. In its fullest form the date is seen in the following 
opening passage of the document No. 8 (Plate VII, fig. 2). 

17-mye ksand gsausa-cu salya Naha magto 17-mye hadai, 
é.e., ‘in the 17th cycle, the sixth year, the month Naha, the 17th day.’ 

But ksani is usually omitted, as in the opening passage of the 
document No. 13 (Plate IT, fig. 6). 
bista-mye salye Kaji macto dasa-mye hadaz, 

z.e., ‘in the twentieth year, the month Kaji, the tenth day.’ 

The month’s name and the numbers are frequently post-posited, as 

in the opening clause of the document No. 12. 
sali 20 magto Chvataja hada 23-mye, 
z.e., ‘in the year 20, the month Chvataja, the day 23.’ 

It will be noticed that the forms salya or salye and hada: are only 
used when they follow the numeral qualified by mye; otherwise sali and 
had& are used. This seems to point to the former being inflected forms. 
From its position in the series, the term haga (or hadat) can only mean 
‘day.’ For the same reason ksdnz should signify a larger period than a 
year. Hence, I have provisionally translated it by ‘cycle.’ But there 
are difficulties. Two ksdnas are named in the documents: the 17th and 
the 19th ; and once the term ksdmi occurs without any number qualifying 
it. In the latter case, as well as in that of the 19th ksana, the 20th year 
is mentioned ; and the highest number of years mentioned in any document 
is 22. It follows that none of the well-known cycles will fit in: the 
12 years’ cycle is too short, and the 100 years’ and 60 years’ cycles are 
too long. A double 12 years’ cycle might suit: from the 6th year of the 
17th to the 20th year of the 19th cycle we should have (18+24+20=) 
62 years. So, after all, ksdini may signify something different: possibly 
it may refer to the number of the register, or of a local division. 

The months are always quoted by their names. I have observed 
nine of these: (1) Skarh-vari or Skarth-vairi, (2) Cvdtaja; (3) Banaja 
(or Mifiaja), (4) Khahsdja or Khahsd, (5) Hamtyaji, (6) Nahaja or 
Naha, (7) Jeri, (8) Kaja, (9) Paazji. Two others are mutilated : 
* * khajt, and *7* ija. Of these names Skarih-vari or Skarh-vari is 
evidently identical with the old Persian ksathra-vatrya and the modern 
Persian Shahrivar, the sixth month of the year. No other name seems 
to yield to a similar identification; on the contrary Cvataja (or Cvata) 
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and Jeri rather suggest some connection with Sanskrit Caztra (March- 
April) and Jyestha (Hindi Jeth, May-June). 
Most of the dated documents have attached to them one or several 
(in one case, No. 9, not less than twelve) names, 
i accompanied by two or three small vertical 
strokes. (See Plates V1 and VII.) From this it seems probable that they 
are records, similar to the 
Persian deeds of sale of 


No. 3. 
@S land (Nos. 1 and 2 of Set 
II,), and the Chinese deed 
e of loan (No. 3 of Set I), 
attested by the names and 
marks of witnesses. Three 
other complete documents 
(Nos. 5, 6, 10; see also 
No. 65) have no names and 


marks of witnesses, but 
stamps or signatures, not 


— 
e. ° yet deciphered, but ap- 
e parently in Chinese; shown 
Ve in the marginal Woodcut 
6 


No. 3. These, accordingly, 
like some of the other Chinese documents (Nos. 1, 4, 8), may be requisi- 
tion orders or certificates of jpayment of taxes, bearing Chinese office 
stamps or signatures. As to the remaining complete documents and the 
fragments, it may be presumed that their purport is similar. 


(No. I. Document. (Plate VI.) 

Belongs to M. 9. Size, 13}*11}”, or nearly a full sheet. Record 
complete, in 12 lines, running parallel to shorter side, about one inch 
apart from one another, with about 28 or 30 letters in the line, ina 
round hand. Bottom of sheet, from 2 to 3 inches, blank. Dated, at the 
beginning, “on the 5th day of the month Skarh-viro, in the 17th year.” 
Apparently consists of two parts: the first, comprising 9 lines, signed by 
two persons Briydsi and Budacam ; then follows postscript, of 3 lines, 
signed by one Pufiagém. 

The following is a transcript of the document: 

(1) Osn sali 17 magto Skarhvaro hada 5 hvam-no-fiu-do-vi-ga-va-ham 

tto-ra beda ge pidako 

(2) mye pracaina cud sidako na dau na-sti kgi-rii ki-ro vi ham-tsa rit 

cu gam-kye jsa cz buro tua sa- 

(3) li pyam tsa sta ksi-ré hi ra pajide sidako hedo pha 7a ko ba ko 

cam-do pajide u ci va va 
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(4) ra matn-ga-ra cam-ga ide ttyasn Briydet u Budacdm chiydya ttt do 
sidako va-gva-ro-no-¢to 

(5) u vana Briydst cem-gain ys(a)ro hamayo haudo khu v@ nau ha 
salye bi sat jediro ttt sidako he- 

(6) do u Briyast bido hamayo do u cvai va da-sta pa mits hi tet tte ti 
sidako yido ru bt 

(7) (sa)lé no nara dohimi-mye hadd vi tarts mi ci va tram do ttira 
gi pidako pram-mam hi- 

(8) (mo khu)-ha Briydsi bu Budapdim hamgusti victaro 

Briydst | ham | gu | sto 


(9) tto buro vara byam naya Budagam | ham | gu | sto 
(10) Putiagam i ct vata ru stam Briyisi jam pha hima de Budagtm ni 
ha chiyayi do si- | 


(11) Khaugyars y dako va-gva-ro-no-¢to Putagam | ham | gu | sto 
(12) Hatkam 
No. 2. Document. _ 

Belongs to M. 9. Size, 11} x 82”, rather more than one-half of a. 
full sheet. Record complete, in 8 lines, parallel to longer side, with 17 
jetters in the line, in a large, round hand. Dated, at the beginning, 
‘“‘on the 8th day of the month Cvataja, in the 1lth year.” Signed by 
one person, Puiiaiijam. 

No. 3. Document. 

Belongs to M.9. Size, 11} x62”, rather less than one-half a full 
sheet ; upper left-hand corner torn away. Beginning of first three-lines 
slightly mutilated, otherwise record complete, in 7 lines, parallel to 
longer side, with 27 or 28 letters in the line, in round hand. Dated, at 
the beginning, “on the 22nd day of the month Kaja, in the 3rd (?) 
year.” Signed by one person, Darmapuiio. 

No. 4. Document. 

Belongs to M.9. Size 11363”, rather less than one-half a full 
sheet. Small piece, with two letters, in lower right-hand corner torn 
off; otherwise record complete, in 7 lines, parallel to longer side, with 
24 letters in the line, in round hand. Nodate. Signed by one Aiijam. 

No. 5. Document. (Plate VII, fig. 1.) 

Belongs to M. 9. Size, 10§x6}”, clean cut along the edges. 
Record complete, in 6 lines parallel to longer side, with 23-30 letters in a 
line, in round hand. Dated, apparently at the end, “on the 10th day of the 
month Jeri.” In place of usual signature, a large illegible Chinese stamp. 

The following is a transcript of the document: 

(1) Om ssau phvat hvu hi tta pari gahseta spata 

sidako vara u ttydm hvam- 
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(2) dim vara cu penvmind thauna pudam da u thauna ni haudam da 


vanau va mara hé ri sim ma de u 

(3) ha tto kam miri 72 std do-dasau hsarya traz se ttyam miryau jsa 
kam ha thaunako gvascam do 

(4) trait se pam-saya pemminar yum jsa thau gvagcem di-rso cha khu 


parau prvi rau ttt mi- 

(5) rt hada ham-gi pu sa hauda ham-tsa heat thi na khu gau jva na 
nt da-¢i dohi-mye 

(6) ttam Jeri 10-mye hadai ita parau tsve (Stamp) 


No. 6. Document. 


Belongs to M.9. Size 11x 6}”, but a narrow strip, about 4-1” wide, 
torn off along the left edge, mutilating one or two initial letters of each 
line. Otherwise record complete, in 7 lines, parallel to longer side, with 
24-26 letters in the line, in round hand. Dated, apparently at the end, 
‘“‘on the 6th day of the month Hamtyaji.” In the body, also,a mention 
of the month Kaji. In place of usual signature, an illegible Chinese 
stamp. 

No. 7. Document. 

Belongs to M.9. Size 11x8". Apparently an unfinished document 
consisting of one line and a half of writing in round hand. Neither 
signature, nor stamp; and dated, at the beginning, only “in the month 
Skarih-vari. A large piece is torn out of the lower blank portion of the 
sheet. 

No. 8. Document. (Plate VII, fig. 2). 

Belongs to M. 9. Size 116”; clean cut along the edges ; rather 
more than one-third of a sheet. Record complete, in 6 lines, parallel to 
longer side, with 9-22 letters in the line, in an angular hand. Dated, at 
the beginning, “‘on the 17th day of the month Naha, in the 6th year, in 
the 17th ksdéna.” At the end, no signature, but two scrawls which 
perhaps may represent some equivalent mark (see No. 12). 

The following is a transcript of the document : 

(1) Om 17-mye ksdné sausa-cé salya Naha magta 17-mye hadat gah- 

sata 

(2) ja auya Cvdtajo macté thamga samau tam dad hauda ka hvamda 

ho- 

(3) mya 55 thamga ye pam-hsiiro pam-se murdé xe X xy mira hsarc 

(4) sa to-tia ham-khi ¢a-hsd-da hvam-da 7 mara mu iamx Xx x pe sa 

(5) hau para do-rsi na x au hvam-di dasau ham ba XX Xa xa- 

mya 


(6) 5502 
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No. 9. Document. 

Belongs to M.10. Size 11x 14}”, being a full sheet, but a narrow 
strip, about 3” wide, torn off along the left edge, with 1-3 initial letters 
of a few lines. Record practically complete, in 22 lines, parallel to 
shorter side, with 21-23 letters in the line. Dated, at the beginning, 
“on the 23rd day of the month Skarih-vari, in the 22nd year.” Signed 
by 12 witnesses, arranged in two columns, thus: 


Briyyasi. Vikausa. 
Pufiagam. Miupadatto. 
Maiyadato. Jagamna. 
Aiijai. Arsoli. 
Cala. 
Jsajsaki. 
Phemkruki. 
Mahvetari. 


No. 10. Document. 

Belongs toG.1. Size, 11x91; a small blank piece, about 13x 1)”, 
torn out of left-hand edge. Record complete, in 11 lines, parallel to 
longer side, with 16-19 letters in a line, in a large round hand, consisting 
of two parts: the first part, of 8 lines, dated at the beginning, “on the 
20th day of the month Nahaja, in the 20th year,” and sigued by a 
witness Aconekile. The second part, of 3 lines, is also apparently dated 
at the beginning, “in kgdni (without any number), in the 20th year, 
on the 26th day of the month Nahaji,” and has only a small illegible 
(Chinese ?) signature or mark. 

No. 11. Document. 

Belongs to G.1. Size 114x7%. Two narrow tongues torn out of 
. the top and bottom of the sheet, causing the loss of a few letters; other- 
wise record complete, in 8 lines, parallel to shorter side, with 27 to 29 
letters in a line, in round hand. Ink very much faded, and writing very 
difficult to read. Dated, at the beginning, “on the 23rd day of the 
month Khahsaja, in the 19th kgani;” no year. Also no signature of 
witness, nor stamp. In the body of the record occur several names, 
such as Jsajsako, Gaudako, Upadatto, Jigemdai, Jahsabudo, Irasamgo, etc. 

No. 12. Document. 

Belongs to G.1. Published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), Plate V. Size 113x9’; but a 
portion of the blank bottom of the sheet torn off. Record complete, in 
8 lines, parallel to shorter side, with 26 or 28 letters to the line, in a 
large semi-angular hand. Dated, at the beginning, “on the 23rd day 
of the month Cvataja, in the 20th year.” Signed by one Mamdrusi. 
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At the end, two scrawls, similar to those in No. 8. A revised reading is 
herewith added :— 
(1) Ov sali 20 mata Crataja hada 20 3-mye hvain-na-idm-da-va-ea- 
vl-ham d& kye ssau Vakya- 
(2) datté ga-rya vd-dé pidakd-mye pracaina c& bugura Mamdrusa 
na can-da ga-rye a vt mya 
(3) gam rsa kis dat vi-ra trait kis ge reu-rd va-ga-ra pi ha ve mira 
hsdra tta bu-ra-mye garn kye hajsd- 
(4) ram fd u ca jsat puia-va-rpa hi ya XX Hi va jsa Sanekula hivi 
ka da ka tta-ria 
(5) sa gam ha-khui bugura ga- “ka-ra-ka-sta i-dé khuat ttt Mamdrusa 
rcu-ra va-ca-ra burda 
(6) t-hsgd na-te i-hege-de math-ga-da ra nd i-hsgd-rya hama ti-ra sa 
pi(dakad) prath- 
(7) mam khu-hd Mamdrusa hamgusta victa tta burda va-ra bydin na-ya 
bye Arsalan bye X 
(8) via Kat bu x na da bye x da ™ Mamdru | sé | ham(gusta | 
vacta). 
The letters connected with a hyphen form groups which occur also in 


other documents. : 
No. 13. Document. (Plate IT, fig. 6). 


Belongs to M.3. Size 15x91”, but a strip, perhaps 1-1}” wide, 
torn off along the left edge, probably originally a full sheet. Record 
complete, in 12 lines, parallel to shorter side, with 24-26 letters in the 
line, in round hand. Dated, at the beginning, ‘‘on the tenth day of 
the month Kaji, in the twentieth year.” Signed by 7 persons, arranged 
in one column: Alttam, Phekruko, Hatkam, Mayadatto, Budagam, 
Nuhadatto, Jsajsako. In Plate II, fig. 6, the two initial lines are shown. 
They read as follows: 

(1) [Om] bistamye salye Kaji magto dasamye hadar ge parava 

(2) [pidako-mye] pracaina cu a na hvd cai sat tto mitre hd yitti bu-ru 


No. 14. Document. 

Belongs to G. 1. Incomplete, lower half of sheet torn off; size of 
existing upper half, 11x5$”, damaged. Only two complete, and three 
mutilated lines. Dated, at the beginning, “on the 10th day of the 
month *:*ija, in the 5th year.” Signatures, if any, lost. 

No. 15. Document. 


Belongs to G. 1. Incomplete; right half and portion of blank 
bottom torn away ; existing size 13} x 6}’’. Record consists of 11 lines, 
parallel to shorter side, with about 13 or 14 letters surviving in a line. 
It is divided into four parts of 3, 4, 2, 2 lines respectively ; three of them 
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dated, the first “in the 6th year,” the third “on the 29th day of the 
month Baiiaja or Miiiaja, the fourth “in the month Cvataja.” The 
signatures, if there were any, are lost with the excised right half; but 
the following names occur in the text of the four entries: in No. 1, 
Khattinai, in No. 2, Pufiagam and Phemkruko, in Nos. 3 and 4, Khattinai 


and Phemkruko. 
No. 16. Document. 


Belongs to G. 1. Published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), Plate vi, No.9. Mutilated on 
three sides, right, left, and bottom; existing size 816”. Record in 
6 lines, parallel to shorter side. Date and signatures, if any, lost; but 
the month Nahaja, and the personal name Majiucri occur in the text. 


No. 17. Document. 

Belongs to G. 1. Published by me izbidem, Plate viii, No. 11. 
Mutilated on two sides, left and top, being the larger portion of the 
lower half of the document; existing size 8x5}. Record, in 9 lines, 
parallel to longer side, all more or less mutilated. It is divided into 
several parts, of three of which fragments survive. The second part 
comprises the (existing) lines 2-5; it begins with the mutilated date 
“‘on the 13th day of the month ......... ,’ and ends with the name and 
mark of one Nuhadato. The third part comprises lines 6-8; the date, 
if any, is lost; but it is signed by one Rammaki. Of the first part 
only the concluding line (7.e., the existing first line) remains, showing 
the two names (alam and Phemkruko. 


No. 18. Document. 

Belongs to G.1. Mutilated apparently on three sides, top, left, and 
bottom ; existing size, 75 x4{". Record in five more or less mutilated 
lines, comprising two entries, of 2 and 3 lines respectively. Date of either, 
if any, lost; but the first signed by Mahvittaro, the second by Marcoko. 


Nos. 19-69. Documents. 

- All belong to G. 1, except Nos. 30, 55, 58, 59, 65, 68, which belong 
to M. 3. All are smalkfragments of various sizes, not deserving any 
detailed description. Specimens may be seen in the Journal Asiatic 
Society Bengal, Vol. LXVI (1897), Plates iv, Nos. 6,7, vi, No. 10, 
vii, Nos. 12-15. The following points, however, may be noted. Nos. 
28, 29, 48, 50 are peculiar in showing a few words inscribed on their 
back; thus No. 48 has on the back the names of the two persons 
Puiiagam and Phemkruki; and No. 50 has a mutilated date “on the 
5th day of the month Paniji,’ the year being lost. No. 65 shows a 
small-sized elaborate (Chinese?) mark or signature, similar to that on 
No. 10. On No. 23 occurs the date ‘on the 22nd day of the month 
Cvataji” ; and on No. 29 the mutilated name of the month x x khajt. 

J. 1. 6 
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Section IV.—POTTERY, TERRACOTTAS, MISCELLANEOUS 
OBJECTS. 


In the description of the objects dealt with in this Section, I must 
limit myself to a simple classification and explanation of the illustra- 
tive Plates VITI-XIII. There is one point, however, which has struck 
me, and which I should like to point out: the very curious analogies to 
objects of Greek art of an early date. They will be referred to in con- 
nection with each Plate. I only state the facts, as noticed by me. 
What conclusions they may justify, I must leave to experts to determine. 


Puate VIII. 


In this Plate fragments of a kind of decorated jar are shown. Its 
probable appearance, when complete, is shown in the Frontispiece of 
Part I, which is reconstructed from the fragments Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, 14. 
At the time when this was prepared, in 1899, the only uncertain point 
was whether or not the jar was furnished with a foot. From various 
indications I came to the conclusion that it probably had no foot, but 
resembled in shape the well-known round-bottomed Indian gharé (Sans- 
krit ghata), of which a plain miniature specimen is shown in No. 5. In 
the meantime figures of two much better preserved specimens have been 
published by Dr. Sven Hedin in his Durch Asien’s Wiisten, vol. II, p. 43. 
These show that the jar in question was more probably furnished with 
a foot, and possessed the shape shown in Woodcut No. IV, 1. With 
this exception, the re-construction, is substantially correct. A revised 

No. IV. 
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re-construction, however, with the foot, is now published with Part IT. 
The jar was furnished with three handles. This is proved by No. 7 which 
shows the fractured bases of the three handles, equidistant from one 
another. The fact is also clearly indicated in Dr. Sven Hedin’s figures. 
In the case of the smaller jar, the neck and handles are missing, but the 
three heads, on the shoulder of the jar, from which the three handles 
sprang, are still there. His larger jar possesses the neck and one of the 
handles, but from the arrangement of the decorations of the neck, it is 
probable that originally it possessed three handles. The possession of 
three handles seems to me to be a point specially worth noting. Three- 
handled jars or vases are not at all uncommon in very early Greek art. 
I have seen numerous specimens (e.g., in the British Museum, the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, and the Akademische Kunst Museum in 
Bonn) from the Mycenian age and area, also from Cyprus. Some may be 
seen figured in the Mykenische Tongefasse of Furtwingler and Liéschke, 
Plates III, 10, VII, 42; also in their Mykenische Vasen, Plates I, 1.3, 
III, 19.20 IV, 26, etc. On the other hand, they are entirely absent from 
the Classical Greek age and area,! and only reappear at a comparatively 
late date. The only three-handled vessels that I remember having seen 
are certain Roman vases of the 2nd century A.D., in the Provincial 


Museum in Bonn. N.. V. 
1 2 4. 
~ | ICQ 
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1 I am referring here to true three-handled vessels, all the handles of which are 
alike in form and position. False three-handled vessels do occur in classical Greek 
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The handles are made, in the form of animals or griffins (see Nos. 
10, 11, J4), standing up and bending over the rim of the vessel, as seen 
in No. 8. In the three-handled Mycenian vases, above referred to, the 
handles, ordinarily are short curves attached to the shoulder of the vessel ; 
see Woodcut No. V, 1.2. But examples of three handles rising from 
the shoulder to the top of the neck (as in the Khotan jars) do occasion- 
ally occur; one is shown in the Mykenische Vasen, Plate VIII, No. 44. 
(Woodcut No. V, 3). In the Roman vases a somewhat similar form of 
handle is usual; see Woodcut No. V,4. In these cases the handles are 
plain; but plain handles have heen found also in Khotan, as in the 
larger of the two jars of Dr. Sven Hedin (Woodcut No. IV, 1), where the 
body is richly decorated in the usual way, while the handle is compara- 
tively plain. Handles imitating animal forms, the Khotanese fashion, 
are extremely rare in Greek art. The only example I remember having 
noticed is an Etrurian cantharus, figured in Ridgeway’s Haurly Age of 
Greece, vol. I, p. 67 (Woodcut No. IV, 2). It has only two handles, 
but they terminate in ram’s heads which similarly bend over the rim of 
the vessel. The case of the two-handled cup, ornamented with horses, 
which is shown in Professor Furtwingler’s Bronzen von Olympia, p. 96, 
Plate XXXV, No. 671 (Woodcut No. V, 5), is different. Here the 
horses, which look over the rim, are not @ constituent element of the 
handles, but are full figures placed on the top of the handles, as mere 
accessory ornaments. This kind of treatment of animal forms, however. 
does not seem to be unknown to Khotanese art. The bird, shown in No. 
12 and ‘in Plate XIX of Part I, No. 50, probably served to adorn the 
top of a plain handle; or possibly it may have formed the handle of a 
lid. It may be compared with the ornamental use of the dove in Greek 
art, see the illustrations on pp. 100,101, 102 of Tsountas and Manatt’s 
Mycenian Age. 

Among the miniatures, in Plate XIX of Part I, the same bird is 
represented, in No. 49, nestled in a flower; and in No. 70'a twin of them 
is represented, provided with monkey’s heads and arms, playing on a lute. 


art. In these one of the handles is vertical, while the others are horizontal, as in 
the Hydrias called in Italian vast a tre maniche. (See 8. Birch’s History of Ancient 
Pottery, new ed., p. 364). 

$In Bronzen von Olympia, pp. 119, 120, Plate XLV, griffins from the Praenestian 
find are shown, but, as Professor Fartwangler explains, these looked outwards, and 
did not form proper handles, but were merely decorative (as shown ébsdem, Pl. XLIX). 
Similar is the case of certain early Cretan vases which are decorated with three 
(equidistant) plastic female heads, looking outwards and being only false handles. 
See Professor Furtwingler’s Beschretbung der Vasen Sammlung, p. 109, No. 983. 
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The decorations are of two kinds, either moulded or incised. The 
moulded ones were invariably made in separate pieces and stuck on to 
the jar before it was fired (appliqué work). They separate easily enough 
from the fragments of pottery, especially when saturated with salines, 
and are found by themselves in large quantities. All the heads, shown 
in Plate X, Nos. 1-18, are ornaments of this kind; so also is the pillar 
in Plate VIII, No. 3. Pillars in sttu, with Corinthian arches and Bud- 
dhist railings are shown in No.1. These show distinctly the type of 
Graeco-Buddhist art, prevalent, in the earliest centuries of our era, in 
the North-western frontier provinces of India. To the same type belong 
the full and half figures, which form a very common decoration on the 
jars ; see Nos. 2, 4, 7, also Plate IX, Nos. 1-6, 20-23. On the other 
hand, the moulded ornaments on the fragment No. 22 of Plate IX 
seems to me to'show rather an Indo-Parthian type, suggested by the’ 
half-figure wearing the torquis. Some moulded ornaments represent 
conventional types of foliage or flower, beautifully executed; see, e.g., 
No. 1, where it seems to form the moustache of the mask, and No. 13; 
also Plate 1X, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 15, 16. Very similar to No. 10 of Plate 1X 
is an ornament shown in Furtwiangler’s Mykenische Vusen, Hilfstafel B, 
No. 4. 

The incised decoration consists of various systems of lines, dots 
and ringlets. In No.1 these elements are arranged in the form of 
garlands ; in Nos. 2, 4,7 we have series of lines arranged horizontally 
and vertically ; also series of ringlets arranged in a circle. A great 
variety of other arrangements may be seen, e.g., in Plate 1X, Nos. 8, 11, 
13-17. 

With respect to size, the decorated jar varied greatly. The example, 
of the body of which a portion is shown in No. 1 must have measured 
about 13 x11 inches, while the jar, of which No. 7 shows the neck and 
upper part of the body, must have been very small and can have 
measured only about 4x3 inches. On the other hand, the jar to the 
neck of which the fragment, shown in Plate [X, No. 23, belonged, must 
have been, to judge from the slightness of curvature of the piece, of very 
large dimensions. Vessels of the latter size, to judge from the absence 
of wheel marks on the fragments, appear to have been made entirely by 
hand. The fragments of the small and medium-sized jars, however, 
show distinct traces of having been turned on the wheel. 

In addition to these decorated jars, there existed a great variety 
of jugs and vases, single-handled and double-handled, of which some 
show very artistic designs. A comparatively plain single-handled jug 


8 So also Dr. Sven Hedin’s two jars, which measure only about 4x3 and 3x 2 
inches. 
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is shown in No. 9, in fall size. Another miniature plain jug of exqui- 
site shape and make is shown in No. 40 of Plate XIX of Part I, and 
some more, of a more ornamental design, are in the same Plate, Nos. 21, 
39, 44. The same Plate has also some fine double-handled vases in 
Nos. 41, 42, 43, 45. All these are examples of miniatures. The collec- 
tion, apparently, contains no fragments of any similar vessel large 
enough for actual use, except perhaps the handle, shown in Plate IX, 
No. 19, which may have belonged to a real serviceable cup. But the 
absence of fragments is no proof that they may not have existed. 

All the vessels—jar, jugs, vases, cups—are made of burnt clay, 
extremely hard, with no “ glaze,” but only a “ gloss.” Their colour varies 
from a bright red to a very light red, apparently in proportion to the 
length of exposure. Some pieces (e.g., Plates X, Nos. 20, 30, 37, 43; 
“XI, Nos. 20, 21; XIII, No. 27, Miniatures Nos. 47, 50) are quite whitish, 
and apparently made of a different kind of clay; for they are baked 
quite as hard as the red pieces. In one case, No. 7 in Plate IX, the 
fragment is almost black, due apparently to over-exposure ; and in this 
case, there seems also to be real glazing. One fragment, No. 1 in 
Plate X, which shows a grey colour, belonged to a vessel which ap- 
parently was made of a different material. None of the fragments, 
included in the Collection, shows any trace of painting or colouring.* 


Puate IX. 


This Plate comprises a series of fragments, to illustrate the great 
variety of moulded and incised ornament. No.1 shows the half figure 
of a Gandharva, bejewelled, holding a garland, and set in a lotus. 
This is a very common representation, as may be seen by referring to 
No. 23, also Nos. 2 and 4 of Plate VIII, and No. 2 of Plate XIT.5 No. 2 
shows a curiously dressed figure, suggesting our courtfool’s bell-attire. 
No. 3 shows a rustic en face dressed in the Indian loin-cloth (laygofi), and 
carrying on his head a jar, or some other load, which he steadies with 
his right hand.6 No.4 shows a turbaned and robed figure, playing 
on a flute (ciptyg povoxdAawos) or oboe (atAcs). No. 5 shows a similar 
figure, playing on a Pan’s pipe (cvpeyg woAvxdAayos) made of seven 


See M. F. Grenard’s observations on Dutreuil de Rhin’s collection in Mtsston 
Scientific dans la Haute Asie 1890-1895, Part III, p. 108. 

6 Among Dr. Sven Hedin’s fragments there is a Gandharva who is represented 
in a posture exactly similar to that of the monkeys shown in Plate X, Nos. 34 and 
35. With his right hand he holds a cup to his mouth, while his left is veretrum 
tenens. See below footnote 13. 

6 One of Dr. Sven Hedin’s fragments shows a procession of similar rustics, 
walking to left, through an arched colonnade. 
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reeds. No.6 shows another figure, playing with a pair of cymbals, or 
possibly a woman braiding her hair. Nos. 7-18 show a great variety 
of line ornaments, accompanying, almost invariably, various forms of 
faces or masks. Among them, there are rosettes (No. 11), garlands 
(Nos. 14, 15), nets or circles of lines or dots (Nos. 16-18), wavy lines 
(No. 11), rows of semicircles or arches (No. 11), etc. No. 19 shows 
what probably was the handle of acup.? Nos. 20-23 show fragments 
of the rim of three large vessels. The rim of one (No. 20) was adorned 
with a series of full figures: two men, in laygofi, wrestling; a monkey 
squatting on its haunches and holding a large vessel or melon ;® an 
elephant with upturned trunk, carrying two men who squat on its back, 
facing one another; a dead bird hung neck upwards (?). Nos. 21 and 
22 show the same fragment, inside and outside respectively. The former 
is adorned with three rosettes, above a perforated ledge: the latter, with 
a Buddhist railing, enclosing a decorated (conventional) chaitya, and 
the half figure of a man wearing a torqguis. The rim, shown in No. 23, 
was adorned with a series of ornamental arches, within them the usual 
Gandharvas with garlands, in the triangular interstices small rosettes, 
and above the whole a double circle of alternate beads and lines. 


PiaTe X. 


Nos. 1-19 of this Plate illustrate the great variety of heads, or 
rather masks, used as ornaments. They all show traces of having 
originally been attached to the sides of jars. They were moulded 
separately and stuck on to the jar before it was baked; and they come 
off with comparative ease, especially from pieces saturated with salines. 
Apparently they were used, as a rule, by themselves ; but occasionally, 
as shown by a fragment in Dr. Sven Hedin’s collection, the head belonged 
to a whole appliqué figure. Nos. 1 and 2 show pieces of the jar still 
adhering to them. No. 7 shows the identical mask of which another 
specimen is still adhering to the fragment of a jar in Plate IX, No. 17. 
Some of the masks represent the faces of men, some with a moustache 
(No. 2), others clean-shaven (No. 5), others with round beard (No. 6). 
Nos. 7-9 show women’s faces; some with earrings (Nos. 7, 8), others 
with a sort of frill round them (No. 9). Some of the faces (Nos. 10-17) 
are made to look canine or feline, with protruding tongue (No. 14), or 
roaring with open mouth (No. 15), or showing the teeth (No. 16). 


1 I have observed Mykenian cups with similar handles in the British and 
Ashmolean Museums. | ; 

8 In his Beschreibung der Vasensammlung im Aquarium Professor Furtwangler 
notices an early Greek vase from Nola, decorated with a sitting monkey who holds, 
in front of him on his knees, a bulging krater. 
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No. 18 suggests a vampire; still more so the mask seen in Plate VIII, 
No. 13. No. 19 presents the distinct face of a monkey ; but it is more 
probably the front piece of the head of a real figure of a monkey, 
similar to the complete head shown in No. 21. There isa very striking 
resemblance between the female masks (such as Nos. 7 and 14) and 
the Gorgon’s head (with or without protruding tongue), as seen on early 
Greek coins of the 6th to 4th centuries B:C., figured in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Coins of Macedonia, pp. 83 ff., and Eretria, pp. 119 
ff., plate xxii, Nos. 1-4, 6-10.9 | 

Nos. 20-43 are full figures, made in the round. Asa rule, these 
figures are made in two portions, the front and back halves being cast 
separately in distinct moulds, and afterwards joined together before 
baking. The joint may be seen in No. 33, in the fracture of the arm. 
Very often the halves come off at the joint, and are found separately. 
In figures, like those of the camels (Nos. 20, 26-28) and others (Nos. 29- 
31), of course, it is the two sides that are moulded separately. 

The most commonly occurring figures apparently are those of 
monkeys. They are represented in a great variety of postures and acts, 
shown in Nos. 22-25 and 32-43. Such as embracing and kissing (No. 37, 
also Plate XIX of Part I, Nos 66, 67; compare also Plate XI, No. 22), 
sitting or swinging on a bough and eating (Plate XIX, No. 51; in our 
Plate, No. 43, where the bough has broken away ; so probably also in | 
Plate XIX, Nos. 52, 53; the object, lying across the lap, apparently a 
pad, to be seen also in Plate XIX, Nos. 54, 61, is not clear) ; sitting, 
kneeling, or squatting, and playing on some musical instrument (Nos. 24, 
25, 34, 35, also Plate XIX, Nos. 34, 54, 55, 58, 60, 61); sitting medita- 
tively (No. 41; also Plate XIX, Nos. 32, 56, 65, 68, 74); sitting and 
holding a stick or other object (No. 36; also Plate XIX, 64) ;'° wearing 
a short tunic or a “comforter” (Nos. 22, 39). In No. 40 the monkey 
is represented with a goat’s head ; perhaps also in Nos. 23 and 38. On 
the other hand, in Plate XIX, No. 70, twin monkeys, playing on a lute, 
are represented with the body of birds. - Often, especially when playing 
musical instruments, they are represented ithiphallic (Nos. 23-25, 34, 35, 


9 Compare also the similar mask of a youth with bull horns and ears, in Pro- 
fessor Furtwingler’s Bronzen von Olymptiu, Plate LX VIII, No. 1274. 

10 Compare No. 1313 in Professor Furtwiangler’s Beschreibung der Vasensamm- 
lung tm Aquarium, which describes an archaic vessel, made in the form of “‘a tailless 
ape, sitting on a stool, entirely covered with dots (to indicate hair), right hand on 
the knee, left hand raised to face, us if wiping it.” See also Birch’s History of 
Ancient Pottery (New Ed. 1873), p. 53, which describes Egyptian vases with handles 
representing “apes seated and holding forepaws to their mouths.” Also Furtwing- 
ler’s Bronzen von Olympia, Pl. IX, No. 81, showing “ squatting monkey with arms 
encircling his drawn-up knees.” | 
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also Plate XTX, Nos. 68, 73, compare No. 74). The body is often shown 
covered with hair, indicated by incised dots or minute strokes (Nos. 33; 
40, 41, also Plate XIX, Nos. 65, 66, 68, 73, 74, probably also Nos. 23, 
36, and Plate XIX, Nos. 60, 64), but quite as often perfectly hairless 
(Nos. 24, 25, 32, 37-39, 43, also Plate XIX, Nos. 51-59, 61-63, compare 
especially No. 66 with No. 67). A common musical instrument is the 
syrinx or Pan’s pipe, consisting of seven reeds, and being either of the 
usual form of an irregular (No. 24), or of a regular (No. 25) tetragon.!! 
A kind of harp is seen in No. 34 of Plate XIX, a lute, ibidem, Nos. 55 
and 70, a pair of cymbals, ibid., No. 60, a small Indian drum, zbrd., 
No. 61, another kind of small drum, itbid., No. 54, a kind of wind in- 
strument, zbid., No. 58.18 In Plate XIX, No. 56 a monkey is represented 
hallooing through his hands, and thidem, Nos. 52, 53, 57 whistling with 
his fingers (unless the act of eating is intended). All this is very 
suggestive of the earlier and coarser forms of the Greek Satyr and Pan, 
with his hairy coat, in ithiphallic condition, playing on the syrinx.'§ 
The aspect and habits of the monkeys readily lent them to such repre- 
sentations. It may be noted, also, that in the Atharva Veda the 
musical Gandharvas sometimes appear in the form of monkeys, and 
thus they are clearly related to the Greek Satyrs and Pans.!* In 
Nos. 4-6 of Plate [X, probably performing Gandharvas are represented. 
In Dr. Sven Hedin’s collection there is the fragment of a neck of a jar, 
. which shows a whole circle of Gandharvas performing on drums, harps, 
syrinxes, etc. Noteworthy is the existence of the syrinx on artware 
of Eastern Turkestan. That instrument has never, so far as I am 
aware, been observed in Indian art. In Nos. 20 and 26-28 we have 
the two-humped Bactrian camel which is also seen in Nos. 15, 27, 28 
of Plate XIX. The one-humped species is never represented (but see 
below on Plate XIII, No. 27). . In Nos. 29 and 30 we have a horse 
saddled and mounted. No. 31 shows a leopard. 


il Both kinds are frequently seen on Greek vases in connection with Pan; thus 
the regular on Nos. 2900, 3164, 3239, 8240, 3243, 3258, the irregular on No. 4187 

in Professor Furtwiingler’s Beschreibung der Vasen Sammlung in Aquarium (pp. 804, 
874, 895, 896, 900, 912, 1042). 

18 With No. 58 compare No. 1316 in Professor Furtwingler’s Beschreibung, 
representing “an ape, with the left hand raised to the head, with the right holding 
to the mouth a Jong, sausage-like object and eating it.” 

48 For representations of ithiphallic satyre, see the old Macedonian coins (of 
the 5th cent. B.C.) in the British Museum Catalogue, pp. 77, 79,216. With the satyr 
weretrum tenens on pp. 78, 80, compare Nos. 34, 35 of our Plate. For a human figure 
in the same posture, see above, footnote &. 

1# See Professor von Schroeder in Neue Entdeckungen Buddhistisher Alterthiimer 
én Ost-Turkestan (Wiener Zeitung, 2nd and 3rd March, 1900). 

J.1. 7 
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Puate XI. 


This Plate shows a number of heads and busts, male and female. 
They are all made in the round, and cannot, therefore, have been intended 
to decorate vessels, like the faces or masks, shown in Plate X; but 
whether any belonged to full figures, and what use they subserved is, 
in many cases, not apparent. In the case of No. 16, the head is fixed, 
with a wooden peg, on a small decorated pedestal, and the whole seems 
to have formed a kind of knickknack, 24 inches high. A similar pedestal, 
found separately, is shown in Plate XIII, No. 8 (also in Plate IV, No. 13, 
of Part I); and this fact proves that such “ knickknacks” were not 
uncommon. But other heads and busts or half-figures can hardly be 
explained in this way. On the other hand, fragments of arms or legs 
or trunks—such as one would expect to find, if any of the surviving 
fragments belonged to full figures—there are none in the collection, and 
they do not appear to be found. The large head, shown as No. 1, which 
is hollow, with a round aperture on the top and in the neck, may have 
formed the neck of a vessel, like some archaic vases found in Cyprus, 
Rhodes and other places, and figured in Plate LKXXV of Louis Palma 
di Cesnola’s Cypern (tr. by Ludw. Stern). 

All these figures were made in two halves, front and back, in 
separate moulds, and were afterwards joined together before baking. 
Some, like Nos. 1, 5, 10, 12 are made hollow; but most of the smaller 
ones are solid; e.g., Nos. 3, 7, 8,9, 13-21. The head was sometimes 
made separately, and provided with a socket bolt (as seen in Nos. 8, 19) 
with which it was fixed in an aperture between the shoulders. The 
heads of the busts, Nos. 14 and 15, are fixed in this manner. There was 
a great variety in the fashion of arranging the hair, of both men and 
women ; also in dressing the beard. The coiffure of men is illustrated 
by Nos. 1-14; of women, by Nos. 15-21, and 23-26. No. 22 shows a 
man and woman in embrace; compare their head-dress with those in 
Nos. 9 and 19. Some male heads approach closely the female type, as 
in No. 4. Others, as in Nos. 5 and 14, show a sectarian mark, in real life 
probably painted, on the forehead. On the other hand, No. 13 seems to 
indicate tattoo marks in the form of dotted circles, or they may be in- 
tended to indicate hair, as in Nos. 5 and 12. No. 14 shows a man wearing 
an amulet, suspended from his neck ; but it is not clear what the object 
may be which he is holding on his back. Nos. 15, 16, 17 show different 
styles of female coiffure from the front and back. Nos. 18-21, 23, 24, 
give the front view, and Nos. 25, 26, the back view of some others. 
Nos. 15 and 18 also show the upper portion of différent fashions of 
female dress. No. 22 shows the head-covering, and jewelry (bracelet, 
armlet, necklet, etc.), worn by men and women. 
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Pirate XII. 


This Plate comprises only antiques of a distinctly Buddhistic 
character. No.1 is a portion of a wooden board, measuring about 
11, x5} x inches. Left side, top and bottom are entire; on the right 
side a portion is broken off. It is painted on both sides with sitting 
figures of Buddha with aureole behind, done in the Indian style. The 
hair is black in one figure, and blue in the other. Their drapery is in 
reddish brown, and the nude parts in a pale carnation. The concentric 
circles of the aureole are alternately reddish brown ane yellow. The 
outlines of the figures also are in reddish brown. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are of painted stucco, measuring about 54 4” and 
4x3” respectively. No.2 represents an Apsaras (or female Gandharva), 
holding a garland, and rising out of a lotus.'!5 The lotus is red, the 
figure white with black hair, the garland also white. No.3 shows 
Buddha, sitting, as usual, cross-legged with hands folded in the lap, on 
a lotus pedestal, and against a double aureole of lotus leaves. The 
Buddha is fully draped in blue, his hair and top-knot are black, face 
and hands white. The inner aureole, immediately behind him, is red ; 
the outer is blue, like the drapery. The pedestal is white. 

Nos. 4and 10 are Buddha heads of grey sandstone, much worn, 
measuring about 4x23 and 8?x5 inches respectively. (The smaller 
head is also shown in full size in Plate IV, No. 19, of Part I). Peculiar 
is the arrangement of the hair and top-knot, in the larger head, No. 10, 
in concentric semicircles, arching over the forehead. I do not remember 
having observed this peculiar arrangement elsewhere in any representa- 
tion of Buddha. 

Nos. 6, 11 and 12 are carvings in black slate, and of very good 
Greco-Buddhist art, such as are well-known from the Indus regions. 
They appear to be the oldest pieces in the collection, and probably do 
not come originally from Eastern Turkestan. The drapery of the sitting 
figure on the back of No. 11 is exceedingly good, and suggestive of pure 
Greek art. No. 6 is the capital of a small Corinthian pillar, measuring 
13x1 inches. The upper portion is divided into four sections, contain- 
ing representations, alternatively, of sitting and standing Buddhas. 
No. 12 seems to be a portion of a small pilaster, 12 inches high, with 
a flat, smooth back, while the front is carved with figures one above the 
other. The upper one is a kneeling figure, with hands folded in adora- 
tion. Of the lower figure only the head remains. No. 11 is a piece of 


16 In the Terracotta Room (comp, 84) of the British Maseum, there is a Sicilian 
plaque (of the 8rd-1st cent. B.C.) in the form of the bust of a winged boy rising 
out of a lotus. This is the only instance of a similar object that I have noticed iu 
the British Museum or other collections, 
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slate carved on both sides, and uncertain what it may have belonged to. 
It measures about 3}x1{ inches. The front is carved in a series of 
panels, containing Buddhistic scenes. The middle panel shows Buddha 
in the witnessing attitude (right hand pointing downwards over the 
right knee), surrounded by Mara’s host. The lower panel shows him 
in the teaching attitude (right hand raised), surrounded by his disciples. 
The upper panel is wholly broken off, together with the head of the 
figure carved on the back. This figure, beautifully draped, is represented 
sitting on a cushioned stool, the feet placed on a footstool and the right 
elbow resting on the right knee, the head inclined forward and supported 
by the right hand. Under the seat is seen a vase or water-vessel, 
resembling the Indian suradhi. 

Nos. 5 and 7-9 are of copper or bronze. No. 5 is a piece which 
appears to have served as the background to a separate figure of Buddha. 
It represents an aureole made up of an arch formed of several minute 
Buddhas, each sitting on a stalked lotus. Five of them are preserved ; 
the total number probably was seven. They are shaped exactly like, 
but only about half the size of, the Buddha figure of No. 7, which 
is shown in full size. The latter has a knob on the back, showing 
that it was once attached to an aureole, similar bat larger than that seen 
in No. 5. No. 9 shows a similar series of seven Buddhas, sitting in a 
level row on the branches of a tree. The whole must have formed the 
top ornament of some other object. No. 8 shows the usual figure of 
Buddha, sitting cross-legged and with hands folded in the lap, fully 
draped, and with a small circular nimbus behind the head. The figure 
sits on what looks like the imitation of a carpet, and against a similar, 
nearly circular, aureole-shaped carpet worked with wreaths, hung up 
behind. 

Puate XIII. 

This Plate contains a number of miscellaneous objects, among 
which Nos. 1-3 and 5-9 are of terracotta and come from Yotkan in the 
Borazan tract near Khotan. Nos. 1-3 are the heads of a boar, a bull, and 
a horse, and may have belonged originally to full figure animals ; or they 
may have formed ornaments stuck on to the body of vases, like the 
half-figures of horses springing from some sepulchral vases found in 
Canusium, Calvi and Capua, and to be seen in the Terracotta Room of 
the British Museum. No. 5 is a curious head, half man and half beast. 
It is perforated through head, neck and mouth, and may have formed a 
spout.'6 This may also have been the case with No. 6, a large (23 x 13’’) 


16 In the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford there are two archaic vases from 
Cyprus (of the Geometrical Period) which have spouts in the form of a bull’s head 
and neck. 
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well-formed phallus, which is perforated, and bears a small inscription 
(ya-vu-du-pa-jé-a) in Brahmi characters of about the Sth century A.D., 
but in an unknown language. No.7 which, at first sight, suggests a 
seal-ring, belongs really (as shown by a specimen in Dr. Stein’s collec- 
tion, Preliminary Report, Pl. I A) to asmall, narrow-necked vase, of 
which it forms the handle, being fixed to its shoulder, with tbe head of 
the animal (cp. Plate X, No. 31) pointing downwards. Some three- 
handled vases, shown in Professor Furtwangler’s Mykenische Vasen, 
Plates I, 1; V, 28 A, 28 B, are provided with exactly similar handles. 
No. 8 shows top and bottom of a decorated pedestal of the kind of 
“ knickknack” already referred to in connection with Plate XI, No. 16. 
No. 9 is a small object in the form of two small peacocks (23 x J”), 
placed back to back, front and back of the piece being exactly alike; the 
feet, if there were any, are broken off. What use the object may have 
subserved is not clear: perhaps it was also a “ knickknack.” 

Nos. 4 and 11 show two very crude figures, animal and human, 
made of sun-dried mand. I believe myself that they are modern fabrica- 
tions. They bear, on the forehead of No. 4 and the top of the head of 
No. 11 the impression of a small oval stamp (like an Egyptian cartouche) 
inscribed with four “ unknown” characters. One of these characters 
is quite clear, and is identical with No. 33 of fig. 1 in Table I (Formula 
of Blockprints No. IV). Another is apparently the same as No. 3, 
ebidem. The other two are not distinguishable. As a model for No. 11 
may have served some figure like No. 12. 

This figure, No. 12 as well as the objects shown in Nos. 13-15, 17- 
20, 23-26 are apparently made of brass, or very light colored bronze. 
They are thickly covered with verdigris. Though there is no particular 
reason to doubt their genuineness, their age and provenance is quite 
uncertain. This remark also applies to the remaining objects shown in 
Plate XIII. The two horsemen, shown in Nos. 14 and 15 are those 
referred to in the Introduction, p. xxi. The saddle-pad on which the 
riders sit is real cloth, in a very rotten state. No. 17, a plain horse, 
is hollow, as may be seen from the fracture in front. No. 18 appears to 
represent a Garuda, holding a snake in its beak. The body of the snake 
(on the left in the Plate) winds in a double circle, arranged so as to 
form a socket for holding another object ; and the feet of the bird are 
set on a small, semicircularly bent plate with which it could be fixed to 
something else. No. 19, resembling the terracotta masks, is much 
corroded, and the most antique looking of the lot. No. 20 shows the 
arrowhead, referred to on page 67 of Part I of this Report. 

Nos. 21, 22, 27, 29 and 30 are made of different kinds of minerals. 
No. 21 appears to be a mould cut into a soft grey stone (soap-stone P). 
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In the middle a helmeted soldier is seen sitting on the ground, surrounded 
by a zigzag line, outside which is seen a large face and some undecipher- 
able writing. The object, shown in No. 27, made of a soft white stone, 
looks like a single-humped camel, but the completeness of it is doubtful. 
No. 29 shows a curious object, made of a soft cream-coloured stone, 
being a grotesque human twin figure, in which every part, except the 
pair of feet, are duplicated. No. 30 is a pin (broken hair-pin ?) of 
white jade. There are two such jade pins in the collection. 

The two objects shown in Nos. 28 and 31 appear to be made of horn 
The former represents a dragon (in the form of a spout P), the latter 
a pair of fishes (of the zodiac ?). 


Puiate IV of Part I. 


No. 1 shows two sections of what appears to have been a large 
circular embossed copper-plate, cut up into large quadrangular pieces. 
Some of these were used as guards in the binding of some blockprint 
books (see, e.g., No. VII on page 75 of Part I of this Report). Nos. 3, 
4, 6-9, and 11 show some pieces of copper, similarly used. Some of 
these (No. 3) imitate the genuine Urtugqi coin shown in No. 2 (same as 
No. 20 in Plate I of Part I) and described on page 31 of Part I (see 
also cbidem, p. 54). The genuineness of all these pieces of copper is 
much open to suspicion. 

The other objects, shown in Nos. 12-21 are, no doubt, genuine, 
though with respect to some of them the age and provenance is quite 
uncertain. Certainly ancient are the terracotta pedestal, No. 13 (see 
above under Plate XI, No. 8), the stone head of Buddha, No. 19, and 
the bronze Sitting Buddha, No. 15. The bronze objects, Nos. 20 and 21, 
which are much corroded and sand-worn, are also antique. No. 21 shows 
the front and back of a very curious human figure. The objects, shown in 
Nos. 14 and 16 are made of a soft grey stone, and appear to be fragments 
of a casket. The figure of a bird (goose ?), No. 18, is made of brass 
or pale bronze. It is provided with a knob or botton in the hollowed- 
out interior, by which apparently it could be fixed to some other object. 


Puate XIX of Part I. 


This Plate shows a variety of miniature objects, most of which 
have already been described. For Nos. 2-11, see Part I, Section I, pp. 
37 ff.; and for the remainder, see the remarks on Plates VIJI-X. The 
objects shown in Nos. 1, 12-24, and 26 are of metal, mostly bronze ; 
Nos. 21 and 22 seems to be of lead. No. 1 is a sort of sceptre surmounted 
with a figure of Buddha, No. 18, the same with a closed fist ; Nos. 13 
und 14 are two rosettes, No. 15 is & two-humped camel, perforated, 
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perhaps to be worn as a trinket or amulet; No. 17 a sitting lion (?); 
_No. 18 the head of some animal; No. 19 a sitting Buddha; No. 20 a 
hand with a bird poised on two outstretched fingers; No. 21, a jug; 
No. 22, a cock ; Nos. 23 and 24, apparently two vases. 

No. 25 shows four perforated beads, made of different minerals. 
Nos. 29-36 and 38 are objects made of various kinds of soft stone; 
No. 37, is of white agate. Nos. 39-74 are made of terracotta. No. 69 
seems to be a monkey torso, and No. 71 a monkey mother carrying her 
young slung on to her back. No. 70 is a curious twin figure, made up of 
bird (the same as in Nos. 49, 50) and monkey. Every part is duplicated 
except the pair of arms with which the twins play on a lute (the same 
as in No 55). 
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APPENDIX. 
TRANSLITERATION OF 
Weber MSS. Part IX and Macartney MSS., Set I. 
(See pages 18 and 19 of my Report.) 

Note: Many words and letter-groups repeat themselves frequently, 
and thus afford a fairly safe means of restoring the text. Such resto- 
rations are not specially indicated. Restorations which are open to 
doubt are enclosed in round brackets. Letters which have entirely 
disappeared but are capable of restoration are shown in angular brackets. 
Other lacunae are indicated by dots whose number corresponds to the 
probable number of missing letters. With the help of the two Indexes 


the restorations can be readily controlled. 
The text contains a certain number of new letters which are not 


found in the ordinary Brahmi alphabet. They are shown in the sub- 
joined list :— No. 6. 


t 


1. @ kha @ bha Sa < na 2 
Il e tha W tha 
ITI. eo pha Wha FL ba } dha © dha 
IV. offsa oe sha 
Vv. fi a dhar a" 
VI. O13 {n= pa] 
VIT. > fa Brest san 
VII, t« +, - ri 


No. I, 1 is the ordinary Brahmi kh as in khadir&t fi. 198 for Sanskrit 
khadira. No. I, 2 is seen, eg., m prapundarikha fl. 10, for Sanskrit 
prapundarika. The former is found cxclusively, the latter, as a rule, in 
Sanskritic words. 


J.1.8 
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No. I, 3 is a slightly modified form of the ordinary old Brahmi y, 
as seen (e.g.) in neteni fl. 28, for Sanskrit khedeni, and in the letter- 
group kani fl. 35,. It is preserved in the so-called khon-sey or “ lion- 
hearted” characters of Tibet (10th century ; see Sarat Chander Das 
in Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LVII, 1889, Plate V, 5) 
and in the Tuibeto-Chinese Pa‘-sse-pa script (13th century). The 
signification of the upward curve in No. I, 5, as seen (e.g.) in yalya 
fl. 42, is uncertain. Provisionally I take it to be a variant of the 
mark in No. I, 4, seen (e.g.) in nakam fl. 12,, where it is the ordinary 
‘Brahmi mark of the long vowel 4. In the Transcript it is distinguished 
by 4 Both, Nos. I, 4.and I, 5 are very uncommon, and are found only 
in non-Sanskritic letter-groups. No. I, 3 is found only exceptionally 
in Sanskritic words. 

No. II, 1 is the ordinary Brahmi th as in ruthir fl. 418 for Sanskrit 
rudhira, and in sapatha fl. 38+ for (probably ) Sanskrit ¢apatha. No. II, 2 
does not occur in any Sanskritic word, but may be seen, e.g., in the 
letter-group thaskemdhar fl. 26,. I take it to be related to th, as kh is 
to kh, and as ph to ph. 

No. III, 1 is the ordinary Brahmi ph as (e.g.) in trpha] fl. 6° for 
Sanskrit trphalé. It is found only in Sanskritic words. No. III, 2 is 
seen (e.g.) in phatsaii fl. 38°, a variant of ptsaii fl. 4, and in caripha fl. 
8° for Sanskrit garivé. Nos. III, 3, ITI, 4 and III, 5, which have similar 
forms, have been added for comparison. No. III, 5 is the ordinary 
Brahmi dh, as in madhakha fl. 12, for Sanskrit mathaka. 

No. IV, 1 is the ordinary Brahmi gs. Both it and No. IV, 2 are seen 
in prativisa fi. 24° and prativisha fl 28° for Sanskrit prativig&@. No. IV, 
2 also occurs in pirnakosha fi. 225 for Sanskrit pirpakoga ; but other- 
wise it is confined to non-Sanskritic letter-groups. 

The exact power of the four new signs (Nos. I 2, I] 2, [II 2, [IV 2) 
is not known. They clearly indicate variants of the corresponding four 
Sanskrit sounds, and suggest themselves to be, probably, spirants of the 
respective classes (x p, f, sh).* 

No. V, 1, when occurring at the beginning of a word, represents the 
ordinary Brahmi cerebral - vowel, as in rsabhakha fl. 6*> (cf. 13,) for 
Sanskrit rsabhaka; but at the end of a word it has consonantal force, 


* On these new signs see, also, my paper on the Weber Manuscripts in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXTI (1893), p. 1 ff., and a paper by 
Professor Dr EK. Leumann on “ Eine von den unbekannten Literatur-sprachen 
Mittelasiens” in the Mémoires de |’Académie I mpériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg 
Série VIII, tome IV (1900). ‘I'he three signs Nos. II1 2, 111 5, 1V 2 are wrongly 
identified in these papers. ‘The true identification of the sign No. VI, 1 was first 
suggested by Professor L.cumann in the paper above named. 
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either with the inherent vowel & (No. V, 1) or without it (No. V, 2), as 
seen (e.g.) in kesarii fl. 18, for Sanskrit kecara, and in gakkar fl. 31* for 
Sanskrit carkkara respectively. Attached to a consonant (No. V, 3), 
it has vocalic power, as in vrka fl, 83% for Sanskrit vyrka. 

No. VI, 1 probably expresses the cerebral | consonant with the 
inherent vowel i, as in pratipala fi. 34° for Sanskrit pratibali, and No. 
VI, 2 expresses the same without the inherent vowel, as in pippal fi. 
21, for Sanskrit pippala. In the beginning of a word, No. VI, 1 may 
have vocalic power, as in |ttsauiie fl. 9,. It occurs, in this way, in no 
Sanskritic word. 

The exact signification of the double dot, shown in Nos. VII, 1 
and VII, 2 is uncertain. It occurs only with the inherent vowel 4, and 
would seem to indicate some modification of that vowel. A curious 
exception is its occurrence with the vowel-less palatal consonants fi and c, 
as seen in the letter-groups phatsaii fl. 385, natataii fl. 116, ktseii fl. 14%, 
pelkiii fl. 328, kauc fil. 14,. I have transcribed it with a double dot. 
With the exception of majicasté for Sanskrit mafijistha, it is found 
only in non-Sanskritic letter-groups. 

There are two forms of the short i vowel, shown in Nos. VIII, 1 
and VIII, 2, and seen (e.g.) in pippal fl. 4° and pzppal fl. 27,, both for 
Sanskrit pippala. By way of comparison the long i is shown in No. 
VIII, 3. The signification, if any, of the difference of the two forms 
is unknown. The high-pitched form of i (No. VIII, 2) occurs only 35 
times, divided almost equally between Sanskritic words and _non- 
Sanskritic letter-groups. The fact that both forms are found indifferently 
in the same word (e.g., in pippa]) seems to negative the suggestion of 
any significance. 2 

The numeral figures 1, 2, 3, which occur not unfrequently in the 
text, seem to subserve the purpose of interpunctuation rather than of 
indicating numbers or quantities. Asa rule, they are placed after words 
of Sanskritic origin, and thus serve to indicate (or italicise) such words ; 
but they are occasionally found also in connection with non-Sanskritic 
letter-groups, see, ¢.g., fl. 4, ,. 

The words, printed interlinearly in small type, represent the remains 
of writing which, in an inverted position, cross and overlie the large- 
print words in the line immediately above them. With the help-of a 
mirror, a practised eye can recognize them without much difficulty. 
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| Leaf 1. Reverse. 
1 (majhamedha 1 (varanga-tvacé) 2 caileyakh 1 akaru 1 sprikh 1 
devadaru 1 
2 [ciriga]-pushpha 1 pra(puntarikh) 1 acvakandh 1 ¢ariph 1 mai- 
casta 1 cabara-lo- 
3 [tr 1] veteni 1 nicitakamph 1 kificelle 1 pissau 1 erka-[ttse] . . 
. . [kijrodh 1 pu[nalrna[ pha 1) (kakoti 1 ksi) [ra-kakoti 1]. 
. [ampr]ta-patr 1 bilamatil .......... 


Leaf 2. Obverse. 
. {ajrirakha-ggana ta(notsi 1) arkna-fi(fiai enme)([lya]- 

4 [ttse n&](kte) madhakh trau-ynarc 1 kosnau po (kodh) taratha-sse 
5 . (gna)le ge-ske se ciirnaé keniye ne-tts[a] kante shpharka-(shsha- 

lle na-) 
6 » (ie kge se-ttsa lani) yama-shsha-lona 1 kete ratre kra(keto-nta 

ala-) 

Reverse. 


1 (shsham)...la..... ala-shsham . skara . (dhatarm ¢a-) 
1 ku ] sa kre 


2 (rknasa) stal[lja-sha-lle sa heeomenat po kre ttauna sakna 
SS age ae hi 


. w(ji . i) spati 1 tejapati 1 a [1] .. (ra)... 
i . . gabara-loty 1 gesath sa . thaskendhar)a. . . 
a a(maficisti) .......... 
kayi trau-nta (na) p5-tsi 1 tom (satke-nta) 


Leaf 3. Obverse. 
3... gpakaim yama-shsha-llona 1 (mo-)tstsa agne [ya ]ma-shsha-lle 
4 (pharsarem) nakh=sham mluta-lle sikha-shsham (smam pimo) na- 
lya po-tatse 
5 kar=tee@ nar miye-tsa ratre 1 sakipce 1 sarjayarth 1 . yeyakh 1 
. (kutumiicikh 1 mi-tetsa tslaii) yama-sha-lona (payro) . tha- 


Reverse. 
1 skemdhar & sakapce 1 gmury | petefi 1 styoneyahh 1 tom tranmé- 
sar cal- 
2 leyakh 1 sprikh 1 takaru 1 nrackai-sga pyapyo 1 tsa patice- 
ntha nya(ta 1) 
3 . (rkar]) payaceyakh 1 tamala-paty 1 gisapateake 1 ge- 
: eee nar phakea-lle pra-lle syaélia .... 


. (priya)yku | arirakha-( aia nnata) 
[tara jtha-sge . na 1 


O24, &. 550 a eee ae (punarnava)..... 
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Leaf 4. Obverse. 
Bd & dries devadaru 1 sarjarathl]....... 
3... madhukhal (dhu)rani l¢abara-lodp1...... 
4. 1 malkyer trau 1 katso sonopha-lya 1 kuficidha-gee[galype] ma- 
5 Ikner=sa phaksa-lle 1 yamusai katsa muska-shsham \ pippa 1. 
katuka-ro- 
6 hini 1 ( prativiga 1) tamala-padhay 1 agvakindha 1 ¢iriga-pugpa | . 


Reverse. 
1. . kurkatha-sg? ptsaii 1 devadaru 1 nicitakamph 1 pissau 1 ye- 
2 tene 1 tranmay kuiicidha-gse salype cakh trau-nta malkyer-=sa 
phakgalle 
3 . iic 1 thacga te sa sanapa-tsi 1 pau-skem sa. na... 
4... vedene 1 kurkkatha-ggi [ptsai] lka..... 
Ogee ee katuka-rohtnil ....... 


Leaf 5. Obverse. _ 
y te ae a malkner te sa phakga-lle .. . . . [pha-] 
3 (kga-lle a)gca-ggana te katma po naksem ...... 
4, shsham § majicasta 1 cabara-lottar 1 tamala-pa(dhar)[ 1 pi-](ssau 1) 
5 cnacka-sge mrestine nar=sa phakga-lle pharcerim nakh-sham 14 
sidha (tharna )iie 
6... e erkha-ttse yasofiia kre miya 1 ntha nkandha pydpyo 1 
(dharta-) 
Reverse. 
1 (kur lo)nta-gge . ne (sa) triné-shsha-lle khalka-fic=nilu(tpa )l=le- 
yakh 
2 (khetene 1) sya-lle (ye)re nakh=sham @ kaggu 1 takaru 1 acvakan- 
dha I apa- 
3 marga 1 padha 1 katuka-rohigi 1 aficim as . (iica)1 
4..&malkyer=sa..... aiimena . 


Leaf 6. Obverse. 
Bs eee nicitakampha 1 nilotpa} 1 ....... 
3 . (sprikh 1) parivelakh I kakori 1 ksira-kakori 1 [tamala-] 
4 patty 1 amprta-pattr 1 medha 1 mahaémedha 1 ji[vakha 1] (psabha-) 
S kha 1 yarper 1 kirokh 1 erka-tise sarjaratha 1 cérapha 1 maiicadsta 
1 ve- 
6 dene 1 pissau 1 priyangu 1 madhakh 1 vigir 1 trpha] 1 punarnapha 
1 na- 
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Reverse. 
1. . (1 caileyakh 1 kentye)[ku Jiicidha-gse salype malkyer=sa phak- 
sa-lle . 


2 itstsa) . . (ka salle pane) sa... (stse)...... (arkyi ya-) 
3 (ma-shsha-lle) § prapundarikh 1 agvakandha) . aetace 
4... .katuka-rohini 1 prativi[ea] ....... 

Oy eae (malkne)[r=sa] .......... 


| Leaf 7. Obverse. 
2... [prapu]ndarikh 1 (acvakaéndha 1 kirodh) ..... 
medha punarnapha 
3. (arkni) canaim | . pissau 1 amprta-)pattr 1 kako[ti 1 ksira-] 
trina-sle . nda : 
4 kakoti 1 veteni 1 madhakh 1 kuntarkha 1 cakkar 1 devadirn 
5 kirodh 1 pilamatti 1 bidari 1 ksira-bidari 1 cabara-lody 1 
6 (ka) . 1 mlucku kuiicidh 1 gsesath agiye malkyer-sa shpharka- 
shsha-lle 
Reverse. 
1 . . (tharnana) [sta]|lle-sha-lle 1 tuce pi ye-(tse-ttse w) ... . 
2 cabara-lotr 1 prapundarikh 1 kirodh 1 vetene 1 (kuntarkha) [1 ca]- 
y(n] } 
3 madhakh 1 majicasta 1 gnacko 1 (cadiicapo 1 pissau 1) kurkatha- 
4. [agi] ptsafi gesath malkner=sa nankariio phakga-lle . . 
5... . le sa sonopha-lle tumem satke-nta...... 
[tri]ya-sle 
Go. 20ers (ka palataka)........ 
si ka ra 


Leaf 8. Obverse. 


eae ae dhar . . (sf) . (sektsefi)....... 

8 . -llona tharnina (sta)lla-sha-lle 1 (p&)ne a(¢ce) . . . 

4 yoraim nakh-sham 88 nankarfia-tstsa spakiye kar=tse maka li ca- 

5 nam 1 padmakha 1 ngiri 1 pissau | caripha 1 maficasté 1 (kakori 1) 
kgi- 

6 (ra-kakori 1) gakkay 1 (sa)runari(ju) 1 akaru 1 takarn 1 (rutelle) 


Reverse. 
1 sesath kutumfici[kh] [kosifime) spakaim yama-siona ... . 
2. (Me) arkni [yama]-shsham & cabara-lodr 1 prapundarikh 1 (ta- 
mala-) 
3 (patr 1 ke)leyakha 1 nilutpaé] | pi(ssau 1 gesath nar=sa) 
4... phakga-lle mi-tstsa gpakairn yama-slonal... . 
Oois eer ars arira(kha-ggana) ........... 
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Leaf 9. Obverse. 
ee aw rya todh arkya-fiai enmelya-ttse 
khurth . noka . tra 

3 [l]le tukh |ttsau-jfie sa spakaim yama-slona (tak=nasno todh) 4 

4 tamala-pattr 1 acvakindh 1 avamarga 1 cgabara-loty 1 

5 (vedene 1) mafic‘isté 1 devadaru 1 arkyi-cakkar 1 takaru 1 ciriga- 
6 puspé 1 kirodh 1 yatatha nta 1 khanarfiata-ntha ykata 1 kutumi- 

cikha 1 


Reverse. 
1 (kosnau po) kodh satke-nta (yasno todh) rimmakka-ssa pyapyo 
(sa spa)( kaim ne] 
2 taga-lle 1 tarya traitjo-sgai (mai)ki ne taga-lle 1 tukh |ttsau-fie sa 


gpa- 

3 kaizh yama-slona 1 saamarra . (spakiye) . . tsa-ssana 
4... nakh=sham .o . . nar=fiai 1 (sa) . musaka . . 

So . . (maficasté 1 nilotpé} 1 prapundarikh 1 gaéripha) ... . 
© a ch ee han xe (prapundarikh nar=-sa) ...... 


Leaf 10. Obverse. 
Doxa oa i (majicigté 1 nilotpal 1) ...... 
3 (rimméa |kka 1 tamala-patry 1 kar=(tse khanarfiata-ntha ykata 1 ku-) 
4 nicidha-sge galype sa shpharkka-sha-lle 1 yar-sa (spakaim) yama-slo- 
So na pharceri nakh=sham \}mame pi ypa-ttse traksim 1 pissau-gse 
kasaysa 
6 (sukhdh lkyar=na) shpharkka-shsha-lle (yere-tsa-ssa vako 1 sukkar& 
ae 
Reverse. 
1 . shpharkka-sha-lle 1 tharnanaé laiko asiye malkner=sa (sukhdh) 
shpharkka- 
2 shsha-lle thacca [ke]te kosaiime selaiko tuce pi ye-tse-ttse ) [ma]- 
3 ficastai 1 gabara-lodr 1 prapundarikha 1 (rimméa 1) caiicapo 1 
4 .e . [calkkar 1 spaitu 1 netene 1 ypiya (yakelye) 
5 [platkare] thagca (kete 1 selaiko 1) 


Leaf 11. Obverse. 


7 rr lle 1 tumem tom satke-nta..... ‘oe 
le pale 
3... (na)kh=sham 4 lotr 1 cabara-lotr 1 maiicégté 1 prapu- 


4 ndarikh 1 arkni-cakkar 1 kirodh 1 platkare thagca kete 1 a- 

5 (siye) dharse-lle 1 selaiko arkni yama-shath ll prapundarikh | tra- 

6 (khath) . (mokra) . (natataii) ynac-trau cakkar trakham pissau 
trakharn | 
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Reverse. 

Do bok ibe (le ko ye-tse asvakandha 1 medha 1 prapunta-) 
2 (rikha 1 cabara-lotr 1 cakkay 1 mafica)([sté] 1 netene 1 (su) . . . 

(sna) 
3. . netmem spaitu 1 pissau l.e . . . .dh (thagca kete) 
4 [selaiko] pharcerim nakh=sham | ama[lakh]1 (nilotpa])1 . . 
Oa ay orcas (fiai) e..... 683,64 oF 

Leaf 12. Obverse. 
a rae (ma) . (dhar) ... (gar)....... 
pyapya-ttse yolk ki 

3. , ri 1 pissau 1 gabara-lotr 1 kala... .. 
4, (anna 1 kante (shpharka) nakhdh trau .. . phakea-lle dharyaé 

kay sesath 


5 .e-(sse) phakea-lya se ri-tsa ma-tsi yaksallo-ntha kellera ... . 
6 . lle ko .o .en 1 (pippa)|4-gea . Jsdhana nadh gar taga-llo- 
th thacca kete selaiko fie yama-shshamn a pippalé 


Reverse. 


1 [na] .. . (thagca kete) . (yatre) rom phasdh phakea-lle .. . . 
2 (kete astare tumem snailyokai) madhakha-nta cakh 1 .. 


phakea- 
8 llona 1 thakte nikam tumem ¢cifrerh) . . . . vacca-lle ya- 
4... tumem mo-tstsa ra(tthe) phaksa-lya .. ma. . 


Leaf 13. Obverse. 


D5 ee ene traino (cé)na-lle.......... 

3 [sa|tke-nta-mpa phakea-lle.......... 

4 madhuyasti 1 padmakha ynare=trau asiye scale peiein [ phak-ga- ] 
5 Ne se mastu-karth gegu yer posdharn yama-shsha-lle 1 todh mayi . 
6 . (tharnana sa)no . . .e tthar (ne)tene (su)tha-shsha-lle eca . 


Reverse. 


1 . sa thaskendhar 1 smaéyamu 1 jivakha 1 reabhakh 1 medha 1 
maha medha | 
2 kakoti 1 keira-kakoti 1 mudgavarni 1 masavarni 1 ma(iicésta 1 ku)- 
3 ficidha-sge salype agiye snarapksa pha(kga-lle) ... . 
4... . sekh tharnana (sono)[ pha-lle] ....... 
Sa ae reabhakh .... 2.2400 
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Leaf 14. Obverse. 
2... . (poke) ktseii sandpa-tsi 1 (nrenthe)...... 
3... thaskendhar 1 (lakheh 1 pissau).... .... [¢a-] 
4 (kkép 1) ¢mur 1 (sacca-gga) ni . ko 1 klenka! . . . [ypiya] 
5 yaksiye 1 te (tailni)shphairkka-shsha-lle 1 krnkai-fifie maiki salype 
6 . . foriya katso na ‘o-tstsa ta . te sa phasdh satha ya. . 


Reverse. 
1 gkyacko 1 smuy 1 kpnk(ai]-iiai (maiki) sa kauc 1 canke sa katso 
sono[ pha- | 
2 lya oar katsa sa nala na-lle cattha-shsha-lle canke te nau-ttse tha- 
[skem-] 
3 dhar a medha 1 mahamedha I kakoti 1 ksira-kakotil.. . 
4. ({1] rgabhakh 1 mudgavarnil ... 1 ma(icésta) ...... 
Oks ae tami (sa)mma agiye mal(kner=sa)...... 


Leaf 15. Obverse. 

3. .'1 catapuspa 1 canam madhul[yasti] . . . [apama-] 

4 rga 1 su(hz) suratha 1 ciriga 1 koroga .. . . ka 1 [geme-] 

5 (ya)rth satke-nta ege pu(sne) ese rohini (kete) satke-nta yaltsa 1 

6 .i. .e . (ta)sea-lle (se) nésumatpha po yisumatpha . .e . 

-Reverse. 

1 (katuka-rohinz) 1 apamarga 1 agvaka[ndha] 1 [tama ]la-patr 1 [ko- 

2 (sdhe s&)tke-nta yasno todh takaru malkyer=sa spakiye yama[-sha- 
. 3 (lya 8a) spakiye yama-sha-lya sa gpaki(ye .ina sa) . . 

4, [ta]mala-paty 1 (mahiga) 1 prapunda(rikha) ..... 


Leaf 16. Obverse. 


Drie ta Ae ieee hy ei We [a]rky[i] . AR... 
Reverse. 

Dia ee tos ssa. &. nkh..ttha....... 

3... .. [ga]lype phakea-lle pra-lle....... 

4.... ponakh=sham ..kira....... 


Leaf 17. Obverse. 


DF pe ee Se (kaska cné)........... 

3..... pi pra-lle q(jiva)(kha] ...... 

4. (me)[(dha 1 ka] koti 1 ksira-kakoti 1 (madhakh) ... . 

5 . citra.... no(ka . 1 (kuga)nar kalkge sa . . no( ka) 
[ma]dhakh . (nakh =sham) 

Oe ot a@yeldha....au..ra.. (sekag&)... 
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Reverse. 
1. . trau-nta li (pay 1 nak=trau)-[nta} shpha malkyer seme-yarth 
... [ku-] 
2 ficidha-gse salype 1 nastu-karth eca te ne kar=tse pine sa shphatam 


stsi 
3 nastu-kartha-nta nesh gpalmem se cipa nidha(rbe) & . § cipa(kha) 
. [pra]hati 1 kandari 1 (kirokh 1)[tama]la-[patr] . . 


OD 4% Bad (pippa] 1) puna[rnapha] .......... 
Leaf 18. Obverse. 
re re Nea. kay (| 2. 6 tek her ac ees 
3... . lakh pane yama-sha-lle Amem...tl... ° 
4. (acca sa ‘nipa-lle-nta 1 @ kutumiicikh 1 s[u]math 1 (sprikh) 1 
tamala-pa- 
5 (tr)l varanka-tvaca 1 nakunakhi I sakipce 1 sarjarath 1 hribera 
1 rkya 
. (ma) (ako) .e .c . . sitke (kyaiicidha-sse) mlype 
Reverse. 
1 . 1 u(rasecanam) I akaru 1 sukgme] 1 tamala-[patr 1] (caripha 1 
madhu)[yag] (ti) 
2 (prapuntarikh 1) nilutpa] 1 viragkh 1 hribera I (cariva parivelakh 
vara-) 
3 Sane 1 caripha I saélavarni 1 pronavarni I musdha nee 
4, . til cdtapari l harenn....... 
DF tear ee kesaré l @ we... . 1... 
Leaf 19. Obverse. 
Da. te odes ae oe ie ae 1 (prena)[varni]........ 
3... . yedha I khadirié 1 tama[la-patry] ..... 


4 caileyakh 1 nilutpa] 1 prapuntarnkh 1 cari(pha 1 mus)dha 1 naga- 
pa- | 

5 (tr 1 pissau 1 ckya)cgko 1 cautdana 1 harid[rja 1 ificunal...1 
trphala 

6 kucanar (seme-yarth key)iye knaiicidha-gse galy pe [ge]me * ma- 


Reverse. 

1 [Ikye](r=sa) phakga-Ile 1 ) karunasari I (punarnapha medha) 
trpha} 1 (nzlutpal 1) 

2 (pissau) 1 ¢cknacko | cautim 1 pisitaka-mantha 1 kurkatha-ggi 
ptsafi tamila- ke 

3 patr 1 seme-yarth keniye kuficidha-gee salype . mal-kye- 

4, (r=sa phaksa-lle se salype a(cala) suttha via .q.... 

Oh Bail eee kurkatha-ssi ptsiiaé .......... 
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Leaf 20. Obverse. 


ee ee ee (bhrykaraca 1 karunasaéri)..... 
. [tama ]la-patr 1 magikani 1 (te curni)..... 

- 1 modha-gse ynar=sa phakga-lle 1 trpha] 3 puta- 
[nakeci] tr . . .& 1 punarnapha 1 pga ptsifi ... 
ha aa ie aati _.(gi-gga) tino l) .... .e 


& oh O b& 


Reverse. 


Sicisins rake Ase Taal 4 kne-ttse....... 
. (phijakisha-lya (pankolma)-fifie dy(o) ...I1ma.. 
. lle te(po seme-yarth ko)[sdhe] ..... 


wi OS bo 


Leaf 21. Obverse. 
ase (tha-tsa) . (ko) ........2.0.4. 
. rita 1 § rasa[iijca(na) 1 bhy[ykaraca] . 
. sittapha 1 aes 1 saa lodhar 1 pig? Ttaka- j 
[mantha] . . (ka) . ee eee ae ee 


Cr mm Co b> 


Reverse. 


ntarikh 1 canim I tranmay samtke-nta amalakha pictro-ntha) . . . 
. kha ku . spakaim se) phakga-lle keniye kuficidha-gse (galype sa) 
cs ee lya kar=tee maka 1 it cautaém 1 (¢kyacko 1 ve 
. pippal] 1 (pissau 1 kurkatha-ssi ptaaii yale 
ee are téno 1 kodh (4) sa&(tke-nta nasno todh) . 


ee et 


Leaf 22. Obverse. 


ae es (nka erka-ttse pra) . (.€rtha) ....... 
. tse kuiii mo-tsa kalko yama...... 
. phakga-lle 1 erkeiice pi kuiicidha-tts(e salype . . . 
Sale ees (lle-ttse) pirnakosha-iiie 1 q(nilutpa] 1) . . tana © 
see dae Wear malkyer=sa.....elkne ee... 


O2 Ot & 0 


Reverse. 
1 . lle erkefice pz kuiicidha-ttse salype......... | 
2 smim pamosh 4-tstse luta-gee-iica 4 sumém 1 (spaitu) 1 kodh ypa- 
ttse [tra-] 
3 ksim mita-ege nar=sa -shpharka-shsha-lle I pla[tkare thacca ke]te 
(1 gra-) 
4 [ttse] shpharka-shsha-lle 1 todh tom-satke-nta (tarye) 
> ... (maficasté 1 prapuntarith 1),.......... 
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Leaf 23. Obverse. 
2... [maiica](stal pipp&)] 1 (kuiicidha-gge) ... 1... - 
3. kuntarkha 1 kodh tom po kodh (tha)skem(dhar) ... . 
4, lai)ko tucem ere nakh=sham § pissau 1 s(umim 1 caripha) 1 maiica- 
5 (sta 1 ca)kkar 1 platkare thagca kete 1 selaiko ypiya yaksiye plat- 


kare 

6 thagca kete)1 malkner=sa shpharka-sha-lle (selaiko) y.(toke) ... . 

Reverse. 

1 ed () eee eee eee AG 3.04 6 aed ee 

2 [tama ]la-(pa)tr 1 (catapugpa 1) surasa-patr 1 (nicitakampha 1) 
puna- 

3 [rnapha 1] kusta .. . 1 (pissau) 1 maiicasta 1 cautim 1 (netene 1) 

4... tuk lrasna I hriberalku....... 

D a Mes atts (caga)la cipakha 1 ysa[bhakha] ..... 


Leaf 24. Obverse. 
Dicks coho sa kuganem satke-nta 1 (acvakandha)... . 
3 .. [ku]ificidha-gge galype todh keniye 1...... 
4.4. takaru 1 agvakandha 1 devadaru 1 prapuntarikh 1 
5 (gatapari, 1 kakori 1 keira-kakori 1 pippali 1 prativiga 1 ka- 
6 -(ka si . . (majicagta 1 musdha 1) .. (dhari) ... (mi).. 
ga n 


e 
Reverse. 


ee ae (erkefice pi) ... (vari)....... 
pod Pall Oke a la 3 bhargi 1 (agvaka)[ndha] .... 
... kha 1 atibala taméla-pa[tr] .. . 1 (sprikh) 
. hribera 1 sumam 1 nil(utp&]) ...... 
Sa we Wet el sit tea fica vi ‘i 1 katu[ka-rohini] .... 


Oo & G bd eH 


Leaf 25. Obverse. 
bhi Se (bhalataka 1 rgabhakha)........ 
... prgnavarpil........... 
. sukgme] payasya 1 jivanti 1 bhalataka 1 . . (viranka) 
. kabija 1 (aficana-rasa) 1 (kanaka)-puspa l..... 1 ka- 


gy. ee Ses teas ca ..... L.(pippali)..... 
\ dhuka . dhuka 


Reverse. 
Deen dee Shes (ficirabi) .ril........ 
2... ntasa(te)ra . (stu) @ nicitakampa 1 . (katma) § acvaké- 
3 [ndha] . katma 3 katuka-rohinil....... 
4 .. (taka)ru 1 tamala-paty tr[aujka....... 
Dn teh eee 1 prativisha ltr[au] .rth...... 
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Leaf 26. Obverse. 


Dy Steen wed u pa/lifia) 1 mA[ficisté] ... 2... 
3. . trau-nta 1 taratha-sse (pyfipyo) ..hkha..... 
seme 
4. @ lotr 1 capragto 1 amprasto 1 priyangu (kuntarkha tranmar) 
nthari 
5... yojay kha(nthe) yakhdh trau-nta ldharyaé kani trau-nta 
yapa-tsi | 
6... (tamala-padhar 1 a)karu 1 gaileyakha 1 (pissan 1 maii- 
cagti 1) . 
Reverse. 
eeu eee ‘tha (tri)kh tom (kalka-gsa) ... (dhar)... 
oie ee I nik=trau-nta se (salype) ¢iiiicapo-tse 1 mi(sa) . ne 
. (tha) 
3.. _sonopha Ne 1 prakarya ne thaskerbdhar | . pra- -lle po 
4. . pipal 1. kurkatha-ggi 2... ww 
OP a: Aha e ae inarseku ..I1(ku)...... | 
Leaf 27. Obverse. 
ee (cknacko enmelya-ttse nai)[kte]....... 
3.... ye cakh I trau-nta kuiicidha-gse galype ma[Ikner=sa). 
4.... (arkyi) maka yama-sham Nl lakhsha 1 [ma)iicigta 1 ificu- 
5 {na] .. 1 tecapati 1 kugta 1 (cata)pari 1 prapuntarikha 1 cabara- 
lo- 


6:(tr L) s4a% 2... (emna)ya......... 


Reverse. 
1 . (malkner-sa katsa san&)pa-lle § agvakandha | apa(marga ni-) 
2 (citaka)mpha | prapuntarikha maiicasté 1 pippa] 1 pzssau 1 (snnt- 


yer=ka-). 
3 (riia-iifie) kuficidha-gse salype malkner=sa | nici(takampha) 1 acva- 
4 [kandha] (apa) marga 1 canim 1 tamaéla-patr 1] e..... 
. [ga}lype malkner-sa phakea-Ile......... 
oe ee +. . pissau 1 ma([ficasta] ..... 
Leaf 28. Obverse. 
De sea ae etek Cit) 6A 6 oie cea ce eas 
3 . acvakandha 2 kucinem 2 manota(ci) . . ‘(kuc&)[neth] 


4 ¢knacko 2 devadaru 2 karocuki 1 tom (nyar) kugainem prapu- 

5 (ntarikha) kug&ne[mh] 1 tamala-patr 1 prativisha 1 netene 1 pip- 
pa] 1 ku- 

6 [rkatha-gsi] pteai (toh kucandr) 1 keniye ku(ficidha-gge galype) 
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Reverse. 
| eee ee (putanakeci 1 ta)karu 1 (devada)ru 1 prapunda- 


2 [vikha 1 calbara-lotr 1 madhakh 1 . yr yetenz 1 kagka pippal] 1 pi- 
3 [ssau] kcrodha 1 apamirga 1 tamala-patr I cknacko 1 enme-[lya]- 
4. [ttse na](kte) torn kugandri 1 kakori 1 (kgira-kakori 1) . . 
5... [katuka]-(ro:hzni 1 (prativi)[ga] ........ 


Leaf 29. Obverse. 
ie eee [ypi](ya yaksi)[ye] .......... 
. (ca)[tri]na-sle 1 y tamala-paty 1 [ca](kka)[y] ..... 
. maficasta 1 apamarga | prapuodarikha 1 udumba|ri] 
. . (1) getene 1 kirodha 1 devadaru 1 pissau 1 nicitakampha 
. (kuficidha-gee) . . (salype keniye malkner=sa phakgalle) . 


O2 Ot & & bo 


_ Reverse. 
1 . (rma kitsa) san&pa-tsi shpha po (ne) kar=tee « knirkatha-gst ptsai 
2 rsi}] 1 prahati rasna 1 m@iicisté 1 devadaru kagka 1 lakhsh 1 s[i]tta- 
3 pha acvakandha | prapuntarikh 1 caileyakh I dha .. .e. 
4, dharani 1 seme-yarth si(tke-nta)........ 
Doth ala Macecde as (pa-lle).......... 


Leaf 30. Obverse. 
Q2...... [mallknerssa.......... 
3 (cakké)y pissau 1 vetene 1 (majicasté) ...... 
4. . .ese tauni-shsha-lle tom tarya tsuni..... 
5 . tharnéna | thagca ne katso 1 poke ktsefié 1 arkyi pane yama . 
6 . (ske) & tamala-paéty 1 varanga-tvacéi 1 caileyakh 1 (naladh 1 
akarnu) 
Reverse. 
1 (parive)lakh 1 jivakha I (ysapa)[kha] 1 (rma) ........ 
2 cabara-lotr 1 trpha]l 1 prapundarikha 1 méaiici(sta 1 pi)ssan me- 
dhas 
3 yarper sprikha 1 netene 1 takaru 1 po (kucanary) keniye 
4, [kuficidha]-sge galype malkyer=sa (phakga-lle &¢ce)[sonopha lya] 


5... .0.. (le kete) .e sonopha-lya po..... 
Leaf 31. Obverse. 
Boag ae tee te ch (na) thaskemdhar po-tsi) ....... 
3 [sa](tke)-nta q ktumiicikh lagvakaéndha l..... [ku-] 


4 utarkha 1 arkyi-cakkay 1 arkgi-kiroth 1 arkni-netene 1 arkya- 

5 jifiaienme-lya-ttse nakte 1 natatha-nta 1 kalaska . na-ntha ykata 1 

6 (te po) geme-yarth (kosdhe) nasno todh (rimmakka-ssa) pyapyo 
(si) spa- 
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Reverse. 
1 kiye (kner=se-ttse) 1 & trppal 1 rskariie 1 eficu[ya-iie] ke .kh 
[yan |ko- 
2 Ima-fife ankhar te seme-yarth kuificidha-sse galype sa trini-sle 
3 acne lupga-lle 1 a-tstse ma-tsi thaskedhay 1 kar=tse 1 q tr- 
4 ppa] acamati I sumaradha 1 (praykaracil)..... 
. [ma]l[knler=sa (pharkga-lle) pharsare-nth satke LN... ... 
Bo iis Eek Rc ate he es Saas (NACE) es bw es es 


Leaf 32. Obverse. 
2.. 1. (yyana) . (kane kenna)lyina-lle (malkner=sa) .. . 
3 (nna) pharsarem-nth pelkifi 1 trphal 3 (nicitaka)[mpha I prapu-] 
4 ntarikh 1 nilutpa] 1 cautaém 1 pissau 1 priyanku 1 kurkatha-sgi 
5 ptsaii 1 sumagandhi-sga téno 1 prnkaracé 1 karunasari 1 pita- 
6 (nakegi 1 tamala-paty 1) sakapce 1 kagka 1 gkynacko I caileya(kh 1 


acva- ) 
nakh(dh) Reverse. 

1 incr 1 nora 1 ae 1) sarjaratha 1 (sprikh 1). 
(aka 


2 .u. Date 1 rkir] 1 sapien nelki 1 (eficuna-iie ke-tse) 1 te 
a 


3 seme-yarth satke-nta 1 skrena-ttse paruya (mluté)-sha-llona-t -pha- 
4 kga-lle samtke-nta-mpa skrena-ttse ka . . (lakh) .... 
pha 


3 (.er miye . (lyt)na-lya(ske) kkau-ttsaene...... 


Leaf 33. Obverse. 


BAe is tpt > eae be BECK) a: 6 ewan 
2a ( a nae smaidha) . rtsa peré(th) § pippa(li)...... 
3 a.i.1 veka 1 saindhava 1 vaca a(jamoda)..... 


4 ( Kara) 1 citraka 1 magikani I te curnaé yama-sha-lle 1 kuiici- 

5 [dha-sse gallype sa apne: Ne tumem pharpe-ttsai malasa 
yoka-lle 

Ose oa yo (yam has thaskemtr) 1 Wamalakh 

_ Reverse. 

1 (trau-nta-ttse 1 ynac=trau 1) tamalapatr trau 1 tom .. [ma](lykka- 
¢ke) [kkau-](ttsa) 

2 na-lle 1 kuiicidha-gge salype nik=trau-nta 1 malkyer dharya kayi 
trau-nta 

3 gla-gkem pa nar=sa phakga-lle I &cce sonopha-lya (ker.ipe) pa- 

4 rera ma-tsi thaskedhar po kar=tse 1 ) arkyni-(ne)[tene] . . 

5 .. 1 pissau ... 1 (ypiya yaksiye platkare)[thacca kete | 

a ee ae (rtha naka) ....... 
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Leaf 34. Obverse. 
De ae he. at (kar=tsegka)...... 
2... ya(yi). tal agvakandha I (apamarga)..... 


3 tr 1 catapugpha I pissau 1 kosdhe sa(tke-nta) wal ltes 1 nicita-] 
4, kampha 1 kuiicidha-gge salype seme pake ma(lkner=sa pha) kga-lle 
5 se salype thacca ne sanapa-tsi 1 te no gay tsunii-sha-lle 1 acgva- 


6 [kandha]....... 1 kuntarkha 1 pratipaja 1 (kakotakha 1) 
keniye 
Reverse. 
1... (nke-iiai).k. rtse ke ta 1 bara ee eras 


le sa . ai . shekse 


2 (pyapyo) dhartakur I spaitu 1. . yesmi . . ca . (pi) sa spakaim 
8a 


3 yama-sha-lona khalka-iica laupa-tsi kar=tse § tamala-patry 
4 cabara-loty 1 madha/ha 1 maiicagta 1 agiye mresbiye . 
. (malkner=sa)... (gakh)..... ClO) ge eat 


Leaf 35. Obverse. 


De kgs wees ae ee Geers OE erie oS. ek 
2...ca... kirodhal (takaru putana)[kegi] . 
Be ana aide ed web 1 apamarkha 1 (deva]daru 1 [punarna-] 


4 (pha 1) sprikha garipha 1 kgira-kakori 1 nicitakampha 1 . 
5 .r.e.. galype ai... . kuficidha-sse salype malkyer=sa pha- 


6 [kga-lle]..... [ka](tsa) sanapa-lle « takaru 1 sakapce 1 tamala- 
cyicka . ntha noata 


Reverse. 
1 patr 1 (parive)lakh 1 devadaru 1 (sa)padh 1a tr[phal] ..... 
salype 2 + agne 


2 sge . . le eficuna-ite ke-ttse 1 tsa paiice-ntha(gnata . nkags)kath 
3 trau-nta syese-gge yar 1 skaska gknfrat-ske-ts¢ dharya kayi-tsi 1 
4 (dha](ry&) kani malkyer 1 seka(ga .& phakga-lle musdha) . . 

se salype 
Bj w Che) 25.5 2 Oana oo be eae ks 


Leaf 36. Obverse. 


. (ge)satha 1 ese phakea-lle.... 2... 
4. lle pharsarem-ntha satke  pigitaka-mandha | (gandha) priya[ngu ] 
. (Lloty 1) nilutpa}] 1 motarte 1 kotrikh 1 sittfpha 1 te sa m(o) 


Ci mS anaes Bk G a-tstse luta-sham mluta-lle (salha-shsham) a(ma-) 
tha 
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Reverse. 
1 (iicasti 1 akaru 1 tamalapatr ve haridr 1 (pissau 1 bala 1) prapunta 


malknerssa....ntha... 
2 rikh 1 sukgme} 1 (vi)raykh 1 nilutp3] 1 hrbera 1 keleyakh 1 pari- 
3 velakha 1 varanga-tvaci 1 musdha 1 carapha 1 ey 1 
4 prgnavarni jivanti 1 devadaru 1 (catavari 1) . 
5 .. 1 (gata)[pugpa] ... . (ndhi) l pa. . 1 ke a. 


Leaf 37. Obverse. 
Dae Gre ae Wh c8 90% qed (satke-nta) . . [dharyé] 
3 kan ka-llona kre mo-tsa dayne ya[ma-sha-]lle ... . 
4 pharsare-nth satke i gakkay 1 devadaru 1 gaficapo kufici- 
5 dha 1 traino-ggai maiki sa shpharka-sha-lle 1 platkare thacca kete 


1 selaiko 
6 . .ai .e ee a l(akhsha) 1 sittiphalka........ is 
akai 
a Reverse. 
1 (ko klenkarya) pissau (ysariia yé)ksiye 1 . kuificidha-sse salype 
sa shphi- 
2 rka-shsha-lle 1 yo-tsa trina-sha-lle 1 tumem katsa sa laupe yému- 
sal te sa 


3 ka-tso malyakka thaskedhar maylarya @ acvagandha [1 apa-] 
4 marga 1 takaru 1 prapuntarikha 1 maiicasta 1 (nici)[takampha} © 
. (tom sa te) [po seme]-yarth kosdhe 1 (po) ..o..... 


One eek ee seek As tharn[aéna]..... 
Leaf 38. Obverse 

Ui sbs atid ae Bedes hgh ui CUD) cee Sa ee 

2.. phakga-lle..... (taga-llema)...... 


3 nailietha q tamala-patr 1 varanga-[tvalci ..... 
4 sprikha 1 takarnu 1 smi 1 sesatha (sapatha) vai(gra)majiiia la 
5 (trppal)1 seas igual deaae, kurkatha-eg¢ phatsai aicirke 1e- 


6 (ficuya-fiie ke-ttse) . . kuiid (ma)dh ts(una-sha-lle tumem) . 
sha- 
Reverse. 
1 (ile) ... (yama-slona geme-ya)rth sam(tke-nta knéficidha-gse) 
aie 
2 sa acne yama-sha-lle 1 d-tse luta-shsham pharsareth nakh=sham 1 
arkyi | ca- 


3 nam 1 prapuntarikha 1 pissau 1 cakkay 1 khanarfiata-ntha nka' ta) 
4 mlucku kuiicidha 1 te po seme-yarth . ka...... 

> .. lle 1 ye-tse[-ttse] thaskedhay (s& spakiye ka)..... 

ee ae ee (tha-fe)......... 
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Leaf 39. Obverse. 
3 . pissau (¢knagko) kurkatha-sgi ptsi(ika)..... 
4. salype malkner=sa phakga-lle agca sanapa-lle 1 (kandari) 
) (prapunda)rikha 1 katuka-rohini | agvakandha 1] devadaru 1 pissau 1 
6 [net ]e[n]e (1 apamarga 1 kosdhe po samtke-nta todh) se-ske ta. ..e . 


Reverse. 
1 (ma)lkyer=sa trini-sha-llya gpakiye 1 (pilkner=sa rinka-tsi sa 
 gpakiye) nta 
na spakaim 
2 kakori 1 kgira-kakori 1 pitari 1 ksira-pitari 1 smur 1 ysariia yi- 
3 kgiye 1 mi-tstsa shpharka-shsha-le 1 krnka-iifie yo-ttsa laupe ka- 
4, (tsa) yémusai te sa ka-tsi prakara . (sna)... .. 
o . (takaru) Lya[rper].............. 


Leaf 40. Obverse. 


.. W(arkna-fai).............2..., 

. . tama[la]paty* 1 (parivelakh 1 maficigti ll)... .. . 

. (tom) satke-nta kucanar geriye enmeri (gknacko cautam) 

(modha)-9se nar tand-sse nar gaskhath trau-nta 1 te (e)se pepa 
kgormem a- 

6 (siye i) .e (ne ta)ga-I[lJe ysa(rii)ai ne nadh fikaficai ne na(rnth 

rkhe) .o .@. 


Or mm & bb 


Reverse. 
1. . . (ta)gga-lle (ta)ya (kgo)rmerh ne(yamh) gukhdh (ko)-ttsa edha- 
ntaé(rme ya-tstsa) 
2 tharna(na) sonopha-lle 1 mefié-mpa ene gle tharnana thasken- 
dhar=ne 1 pz ka- 
3 tma thankim yoraim po nakh=shar se ce galype sono(ptrpo) . . 
4 [ka]ni kennarne ama(lakh 1) rnakca (yam=tsi) 


oe e@ 8 e@ @ 


Leaf 41. Obverse. 


Dis be AIS oer eer as Soe ee Pe [pu-] 

3 [na]|rnapha 1 ru(thi)p 1... palama&(nta)..... [kako-] 

4, ri 1 keira-kaékori 1 medh 1 mahamedha 1 (majficasta 1) pri[yangu] 

3 takaru J] apamarga | gabara-lotr 1 kirodh 1 . . akh 1 parivelakh 1 

6 (sprikha 1 na)ladha 1 yetene 1 nicitaka(mpha 1 sarjaratha 1 
- geme-yarth ) 


* The syllable /a is omitted in the original manusoript. 
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Yi 
Reverse. - 
1 (to)dh keniye todh kuficidha-gge agiye malkyer=sa tagga-lle . . 
2 ro-tstse (kai) pauke ktsefi=tsa sanapa-lle 1 kar=tse maka ken- 
karfifia-niie /su-) 
3 (rasa)-paddhar’ 1 tamalapatr 1 takaru 1 (sprikha 1 ku)rka[tha-sgi | 
4 . kuya 1 (smury 1 sarjara) tha 1 m(lucku kuficidha-gge) . . . 


Leaf 42. Obverse. 


2d  NALV VE): a.m, a eae GS, ee do 

3. na-llona 1 pi-ttsa montarun a-llona...... 

4 (ca)rsna-llona dhatka rom phasdh slankha-llona tom samtke-nta 
(nra-) 

5 ttse katsa ne makya‘shsha-llona 1 tumem nra-ttsai sra-(lle) 1 say] 
sknar fine 

6 .. (ne)ta (ma)lyaka (cke kk)au-ttsa . na(se pi)ye (.elina-lle) . .erm 


Reverse. 
1 . (lknare .ne) slankha-lya ege satke-nta . (sutha)-sha-lya spakaim 
(ya)- 
2 ma-slona &-tse luta-sham mluta-lle sikha-shsham pharsarem nakh= 
sham ni-lya po- 
3 (tstse) kar=tse || putanakeci 1 karunasari 1 bhallatakha 1 [pi-] 
4 (ppa)l 1 nilutpaél 1 madhakh 1 trppal lnetene..... 
Il tr 
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I. Inpex or Sansexit Terms. 


(The large numbers refer to the leaves, the upper small numbers, to the 
obverse, the lower small numbers, to the reverse pages. (inv.) added toa 
number refers to the interlinear print explained in the introductory 


note.) 


a 

akaru (S. agarn) 1, 8° 18, 26% 30° 
36, 41% 

ajamoda (S. ajamoda) 338 

aficana-rasa (S. aiijana-rasa) 255 

? aficémvandha (S. amcavanta) 5, 

atibala (S. atibala) 24, 

apamarga (S. apimarga) 5,.3 155-4 
15, 27, 27, 28, 29% 348 37, , 396 
415, avamarga 9*, apamarkha 358 

amalakh (S. dmalaka) 11, 33% 40,, 
amalakha 21, 

ampyta-paty (8. amrta-patra) 1,, 

_ amprta-pattr 64 75 

acamati (S. amgumati) 31, 

acvakandha (S. acvagandha)4§ 5, 
6, 7% 15, 248 244 24, 25,, 27, 
275.4 288 29, 318 34% 345.6 395, 
agvakandh 1, 9432, acvagandha 
37,3, asvakandha 1}, 


& 
arkyni (S. arghya) 6, 7° 8, 115 168 
27* 30° 38, See the following. 
arkyi-kirodh 314 
arkni-netene 31* 33, 
_ arkyi-cakkayp 96 114 31 
i 
ificuga (S. ifichuka or icchaka ?) 
195 274-5 
a 
udumbari (S. udumbari) 29% 


t 

ysabhakha (S. ysabhaka) 6%5 23, 

258, rsapakha 30, See rsabhakh. 
° k 

kakotakha (S. karkotaka) 34° 

katuka-rohini (S. katuka-rohini) 
5, 6, 24, 395, katuka-rohzni 45-6 
4, 28,, katuka-rohinz 15), katu- 
karohini 25, 

kandari (S. kantari) 17, 39% 

kanaka-puspa (S.kanaka-pugpi)25& 

kabija (S. kapija or kapijya) 25° 

karunasari (S. kalanusari) 19, 20* 
214 326 42, 

P kalka (S. kalka) 26,, kalko 2238, 
kalkne 175, khalka 5,, 34, 

P kasady(sa) (S. kagaya) 10° 

kakori (S. kakoli) 6° 8° 246 28, 39, 
418-4, kakoti 1, 75 13, 14, 17% 

kificelle (S. kiijala or kifijalka ?) 1, 

kirodh (S. gilodya ?) 1, 73 75 7, 98 
114 415, kirodha 295 35%, ksrodha 
28,, kiroth 314, kirokh 6° 17, 

kutumiicikh (S. kutumbika) 3° 8, 
18%, kutumiicikha 96, ktumiicikh 
313 

kuntarkha (S. gundraka) 7* 7, 26% 
318-4 346 

kurala (S. kurala) 32, 

kusta (S. kustha) 23, 275 

keleyakh (S. kaliyaka) 36,, keleya- 
kha 8 
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kesari (S. kecara) 18; 
koroca (S. go-roca) 15* 
kgira-kakori (S. ksira-kikoli) 65 
8'.6 246 28, 35% 39, 41%, kegira- 
kakoti 1, 178-4 13, 14, 174 
kgira-bidari (S. ksgira-vidari) 75, 
kgira-pitari 39, 
kh 
khadirié (S. khadira) 19° 
kh 
khalka, see kalka. 
khetene (S. khedini) 5, See netene 


& 
gandha (S. gandha) 36%, gandhé 32° 
37; 38° 
y 
netene (S. khedini) 4, . 10, 11, 138 
23, 285 295 30, 31* 39% 418 42, 
yeteni 28,, netefii 3, See khetene. 
gcird (S. kgira) 85 See ksira. 
c 
? cagala (S. jagala) 23, 
canam (S. céyga P) 78 8&5 158 21, 
27, 385.3 
citraka (S. citraka) 335, cztra 175 
cipakha (S. jivaka ?) 17, 23,, cipa 
17, See jivakha. 
cirna (S. cirna) 25, curné 20% 33+ 


J 
jivakha (S. jivaka) 6* 13, 17% 30, 
See cipakha. 
jivanti (S. jivanti) 254 36, 
t 
takaru (S. tagara) 3, 5, 8° 9° 15, 
24% 25, 28, 30, 35% 35% 37, 388 
39, 415 41, 
tamala-patr (S. tamala-patra) 8; ; 
103 15, 17, 18%5 198 203 23, 288 
28, 29% 306 32% 33, 34, 359, 36, 
38° 408 41,, tamala-patty 65-4 94, 
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tamala-patr 3, 15, 18, 19), 24, 
25,, tamala-padhar 4° 54 266 

trpha] (S. trphala) 6® 19, 20% 328 
35,, trphala 195, trpha] 30,, trppal 
31, 31,., 385 42, 

tejapati (S. tejavati) 2,, tecapati 
275 

d 

devadaru (S. devadaru) 1, 4% 4, 7¢ 
9b 244 284 28, 295 29, 358 35, 36, 
37+ 395 


dharani (S. dharani) 29, 
dhurani (S. dhurani) 48 


n 

naku-nakhi (S. néku-nakhi P) 188 

naladha (S. nalada) 415, naladh 
308 

nagapatr (S. nagapatra) 194-5 

nicitakampha (S. nica-kadamba) 6% 
23, 27).9 27, 295 323 343.4 354 37, 
416, nicitakamph 1, 4,, nicita- 
kampa 25, 

nilutpal (S. nilotpala) 8, 18, 19* 
21, 225 24, 32% 365 36,, nlutpal 
19,, nilotpa] 6? 9; 10% 11,, nilut- 
pal 5, 


Pp 

padmakha (S. padmaka) 8° 134 

payasya (S. payasya) 254 

patha (S. patha) 2, 

padha (S. patha) 5, 

parivelakh (S. paripelava) 6° 18, 
35, 40%, parivelakh 30,, 415, pari- 
velakha 369.. 

pitari (S. vidari) 39, See bidari. 

pippali (S. pippali) 24° 33%, pzppali 
258 

pippal (S. pippala) 4° 17, 21, 238 
28 28, 42. ,, pippal 27;, pipa] 26,, 
pippal’ 126 (inv.), pippala 126 
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pilamétti (S. vilva-madhya or vilva- 
patra?) 76 See bilamati. 

pigitaka-mantha (S. picgitaka-man- 
tha) 19, 36%, pzsitaka-mantha 
214.6 

pissau (S. vi¢va, vi¢va, or picu P) 
1, 4, 66 78 7, 85 8, 108 118 128 148 
19§ 21, 23% 23, 266 27, 27, 28... 
29 308 30, 32 348 36, 38, 39° 395, 

putana-kegi (S. piitana-keci) 20%-5 
28, 35% 42,, piitana-keci 325-6 

punarnapha (S. punarnava) 1, 6 73 
(inv.) 17, 20% 23,, 413.8, punar- 
nava 3, 

pirnakosha (S. pirnakoga or pirna- 
koga) 225 

prokaracé (S. bhrngaraja) 325, 
prankaraca 31, See bhynkaraci. 

pronavarni (S. pr¢naparni) 18, 19! 
258 36, 

pratipalé (S. pratibala) 346 

prativiga (8. prativiga) 4° 6, 246 
28,, prativisha 25; 285 

prapuntarikh (S. prapundarika) 1, 
18, 19% 218, 22, 24% 29, 323-4 36, «, 
prapuntarikha 11,.. 275 2845 37, 
38,, prapuntarikha 27, prapun- 
darikh 7, 8,9; 9, 1154 115, pra- 
puodarikha 10, 15, 28, . 29* 30., 
prapundarikh 6, 7%, prapundari- 
kha 398 

prahati (S. vphati) 17, 29, _ 

priyangu (S. priyangu) 6° 264 364 
41%, priyanku 3, 324 

b 

bidari (S. vidari, vidari, vidali) 75 
See pitari 

bilamati (S. vilva-madhya?P) 1, 
See pilamatti. 

bh 
bhargi (S. bhargi) 24, 
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bhallatakha (8. bhallataka) 424, 
bhalataka 25! 25¢ 

bhrnkaracié (S. bhrngaraja) 208 218 
See prnkaraci 

m 

manicista (S. mafijistha) 65 85 95 9, 
10? 10,., 118 11, 18, 14, 408, mafi- 
cagta 1, 23% 23, 27, 29% 34, 37, 
41*, majicagtaé 54 22, 234-6 266 27. 
308 36%,, maiicista 2, 26% 274 29, 302 

madhukha (S. madhuka) 48 

madhuyasti (S. madhuyasti) 13* 
158 18, 

-mantha (S. mantha) 19, 215, -man- 
dha 364 

mahamedha (S. mahamedaé or 
mahamedhé) 1, 6* 13, 14, 41¢ 
See medha. 

mahiga (S. mahisa) 15, 

maiicistaé, see maiicisti. 

madhakh (S. mathaka) 2* 68 74 7, 
17* 175 (inv.) 28, 42,, midhakha 
12; 34, 

masikani (S. masika) 208 334 

magavarpi (S. magaparni) 138 

mudgavarvi (S. mudgaparni) 13, 
14, 

musdha (S. musta) 18, 194 36, 

medha (S. med& or medha) 6* 73 
(inv.) 11, 13, 145, medh 414 See 
mahamedha. - 

motarte (S. modadhya P) 365 

r 

rasaficana (S. rasifijana) 218 (18, ?) 

rasna (S. riisné) 23, 29, 

ruthir (S. rudhira) 418 

rohini (8. rohini) 15§ 

P rkna- (S. rkga-) 185, rna- 30, 

reabhakh (S. ysabhaka) 13, 13, 14, 
See rsabhakha. 
rsil (S. ragila) 29, 
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] 


lakhsha (S. lake&) 27* 376, lakhsh 148 
29, 
lotr (S. lodhra) 115 26* 365 See ¢a- 
bara-lotr. 
Vv 


vaca (S. vaca) 338 

varanga-tvacs (S. varanga-tvaca) 
1, 18,., 30° 86, 38%, varanka- 
tvaca 185 

virankh (S. viranga) 18, 36,, viran- 
ka 254 

vicir (S. vacira) 66 

vrka (S. vrka) 335 

veteni (S. vedini or vedhini) 1, 7§, 
vetene 7, 303, vedene 4, 65-6 96 

vaicramaiifia (S. vaicravana) 38* 


¢ 

cakkar (S. carkara) 7* 8° 10, 116 
11, 148-4 235 308 314 374 38, 

catapuspa (S. gatapuspa) 158 23, 
36,, catapugpha 348 

cabara-lotr (S. gabara-lodhra) 1, 2, 
7, 9% 118 11, 128 275-6 28, 30, 34, 
415, gabara-lottar 54,, gabara- 
lody 48 75 8, cabara-lodhar 21* 

¢aficapo (S. girigap& P) 7, 10, 26, 
37% 

catapari (S. gatavari) 18,, catapari 
245 275, catavari 36, 

caripha (S. gariva) 8§ 9, 18, 198 
234, cariph 1,, carapha 65, garapha 
36,, garipha 35%, garipha 18, 
gariva 18, 

giriga (S. giriga) 15* 
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siriga-puspi (S. ¢iriga-pugpa) 9-6, 
g7riga-puspa 4°, ciriga-pushpha 1, 

gaileyakh 1, 3,..6, 19% 29, 308 32%, 
caileyakha 266 

gmuy (S. gamvara or samvara P) 3, 
144, smur 14, 39, 41,, smuy& 32, 
sinir 384 

S 

sarjayarth, see sarjaratha. 

sarjaratha (S. sarja-rasa) 65 32, 
41° 41,, sarjarath 43 185, sarjay- 
arth 3§ 

sipatha (S. capatha) 38¢ 

salavarni (S. gdlaparni) 18, 36, 

sittapha (S. sitabha or sitabhra) 
214 29,., 376 

sukeme] (S. sikgmaila) 18, 254 36, 

sumagandha (S. somagandha) 382° 
385 

sumaradha (S. somarat) 31, 

sumam (S. soma) 18 22, 234 24, 

suratha (S. surasa) 15¢ Cf. sarja- 
ratha. 

surasa-patr (S. surasa-patra) 23,, 
surasa-paddhara 41, , 

saindhava (S. saindhava) 338 

styoneyakh (S. sthanneyaka) 3, 

sprikh (8. sprkka) 1, 3, 68 184 24, 
32), sprikha 30, 35* 384 416 41, 

h 

haridra (S. haridré) 195, haridr 
36, 

harenu (S. harenn) 18, 

hribera (S. hrivera) 185 18, 23, 24,, 
hrbera 36, 


Il. Inpex or LEtTrER-GROUPS. 


(Groups marked with an asterisk are probably Sanskritic. 


See also head- 


note to Index I.) 


a 
acala 19, 
(?) amarra 9, 


* amprasto 26¢ 
arirakha-ggana 2° 8,, ariraékha-gsana 
ntha 3, : 
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arkna-iifai 2§ 31*5 40%, arkna-iiai 9? 

ala-shsham 2°, 2, | 

acca 18* 39%, acca-gsana 5° See 
a¢ce. 

agiye 76 10, 1146 134 13, 14, 34, 
405-6, agiye 41, 

astare 12, 


ankhary 31, 

ame 9, 

-tstse 22, 31, 36°, d-tse 42, 

Byo 20, 

acce 8° 21, 30, 33; See acca. 
icne 38 31, 35, (inv.) 373 38, 


*rskariie 31, 


Jttsan-fie 9° 9, 
Isdhava 126 
e 
ene 32, 
eficuna-fie 31, 32, 35,, eficuna-iifie 
386.6 | 
ene 40, 
enmery’ 40* 
enme-lya-ttse 2° 9% 278 28, 315 
ere 23* 
erka-ttse 1, 65 22%, erkha-ttse 5° 
erkefice 22* 22, 24, 
eca 13° 17, 
ego 15° (bis) 368 408 42, 
al 
aicarke 386 


kani 2, (inv.) 12¢ 18% 40,, kanz 378, 
kani 26° 33, 35,, kani-tsi 35, 

katma 5° 25, 25, 40, 5 

' katso, see katso 

P kane 328 

kante 25 

-kariifia-iifie 27, 5 41, 

kar=tse 35 108 17, 21, 29, 31, 33, 
34, 41, 42, 


[Extra No. 1, 


*karocuki 28* 

kalaska 315 

ka-llona 37 

*kagka (178 P) 28, 29, 328 

katsa 4514, 27, 29, 35° 37, 39,., 425, 
katsi 39,, katso 44 146 14, 305, 
katso 37, 

-karth 135 17,, -kartha 17, 

kalko 223 See Index I. 

kalkye 175 See kyettse. 

*kuya 41, 

kui 22%, kuiiz 386 

kuficidha 374-5 38,, kuiicidh 76, kufi- 
cidha-gge 44 4, 6, 1054 13,., 17... 
19, 21, 23% 24% 278 27, 286 296 
30, 31, 335 33, 34¢ 355 37, 41, 
41,, kuiicidha-ttse 22 22, See 
knaicidha-sge 

kurkatha-ggi_ 73. 19, 19, 208 21, 26, 
32* 41,.,, kurkatha-sg: 4, 385 393 
kurkkatha-sgi 4, See knirkatha 
~§81. 

kuganar 175 196 286 30, 404, kuga- 
nari 28, 

kugfnem 288 (b7s) 284 285, kucanem 
248 

kynkai-fifie 145, kpykai-fiai 14,, kry- 
ka-fifie 39, 

keniye 2° 21, 245 296 348 (inv.) 41, 
keniye 6, 28°, keniye 19° 19, 

kenkarfifia-iite 41, 

kete 2° 10, 10, 11¢ 11, 126 (inv.) 
12, 12, 155 22, 236 236 30, 33, 375 

ke-ttse 35, 38° 

? kenné 32%, kennarne 40, 

kellera 126 

*kotrikh 366 

kodh 2% 9, 21, 22, 238 (bzs) 

kosaiime 8, 10, 

kosdhe 15,., 20, 31, 348 37, 396 

kosnau 24 9, 

kauc 14, 
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kkau-ttsa 32, (33, 2?) 428 

knaficidha-sse 18° 19°38, See kuiici- 
dha 

knarkatha-sgz 29, See kurkatha. 

kne-ttse 20, See nettsa 

kyer=se-ttse 31, See ner, malkner: 
pilkger. 

ktseh 8 14%, ktsefictsa 41,, ktsefid 
306 - | 

kraketo-nta 26 

kre 2, 5® 378 

klenka 14%, klenkarya 37, 

ksu 33? 

ksormem 405 40, 


kh 
*.khumakha 32, 


kh 


Ahanarnata-ntha 9° 108 38, 
khanthe 265 
kharth 9% (inv.) 
3) 
ga 5, 108 34, 
naka 33, 
nakgallo-ntha 12° 
natatha-nta 9° 315 
nadh 12° 40§ 
nampatsake 3, 
nayi 344 
nar 3, 35, 40° (brs), nar=fai 9, yar= 
sa 5° 8, 9, 10* 20% 22, 33, 
yar=miye 3° 

narnth 40° 
? narse 26° 
? nala 14, 
yaltsa 155 (348 ?) 
ynaca 31, 
nase 426 
yasno-todh 9° 9, 15, 21, 316 
nakam 12, 
nakte 27% 28, 31° 

J.i. 1] 


A ppendir. 


to 
er 


nak-trau-nta 17, 26, 33, 
nakhdh-trau-nta 12% 265 328 (inv.) 
yankarno 7,, nankariia-tstsa 8* 
nénkolma-iine 20, 31, 
nipa-tsi 2, (inv.) 265 

& 25 14° (bts) nd-lya 34 a- 
ee Gog ae Ses 
mi 144 
nisumatpha 156 nisumatpha 156 
ne 9), ne-tise 25 See knettse 
neyam 40, 
yer 13°. See kyer, also pilkyer, 

malkger. 
? nere 5, 
yelki 128 (iny.) 32, 
nkata 9° 105 315 38,, nnata 3, 3, 35° 
(inv.) 35, See ykandha. 

nkandha 5° See nkata. 
P nkagkath 35, 
nke-niai 34, 
nyale 25 
ynyay 28% 
nra-ttse 22,., 4246 
yragkai-sga 3, See nlacgkem. 
nla-ckem 33, 
yrenthe 148 


c 

ca 38, (inv.) : 

canke 14, 14, 

cana 30, 

*caprasto 26% 

carsnaé-llona 42% 

cana-lle 13? 

ce 40, 

cepi 7, 10, 22% 22, 24, 

* cautam 19, 21, 23, 324 385 404 
cautana 196 

cyackagge 5' 35%(inv.). See cnacko 


horiya 146 
iikaficai 406 


nye 426 
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_ «fica 5, 18% 22, 24,, -ficd 34; 

-iici 25, 

-He, -fifie, 225 38, See lttsauiie, eii- 
cuyaiie or eficunaiifie, kariifiaiine, 
krgkaififie, ninkolma-iifie. 

-fiai, -fifiai, see kynkaifiai, nariial, 
nkefiiiai, ysariiai. 

dh 

dhatka 42 

dhartakury 5°, 34, # 

dharse-lle 11° 

t 

tak 98 

tana-sge 405, tano-tsi 2° 

tami 14, 

tayaé 40, 

taratha-gee 2* 3, (inv.) 265 

tarya 9, 304, tarye 22, 

taga-lle 9, (bis) 38* 40°, taga-llona 
126,, tagga-lle 15° 40! 41, 

tana 226 

tano 208 21, 32° 

tuk 23, 

tukh 9° 9, 

tuce 7, 10,, tucem 23* 

tumem 7, 112 12, 12, 12, 338 37, 
388 

te 58 146 14, 17, 208 31, 32, 33® 346 
40® 428, te po 20, 31, te ra 25, 
te sa 58 146 36 37, 39, 

tailni 14° 

tom 2, (inv.) 3, 11% 22, 26, 28* 28° 
28, 30* 33, 408 424 

todh 9% 98 9, 15, 21, 22, 24% 31° 
398 41, (bts) 

ttauna 2, 

traksimn 10° 22,., 

tranmay 4, 21, 264, tranmard 123, 
tranmasar 3, 

trakham 1156 116 (b2s) 

trikh 26, 36° 


trini-shshalle 5,, trina-shalle 37, 
trina-shallya 39,, trina-gle 75 (inv.) 
7, (inv.), trina-gle 295 31, 

traino-ssai 9, 376 

trau 2¢ 44 116 124 13% 33,, trau-nta 
25 (inv.) 4, 17, 268 266 26, 278 33, 
33, (bis) 35, 408 

tsa 3, 35, See -tsa, -ttsa. 

-tsa, -ttsa, see katsa, kkauttsa, 
nettsa, pittsa, pretsa, miyetsa, 
yotsa, ritsa. 

-tsa-sga, see yeretsagga. 

-tsa-sgana 9, 

-tsi, -ttsi, see kavitsi, katsi, napatsi, 
tanotsi, patsi, matsi, yamtsi, riy- 
katsi, laupatsi, ¢knaratsketsi, 
sanapatsi. 

tsund 30%, tsuna-sha-lle 34° 388, 
tsuni-shsha-lle 30* 

-tse, -ttse 225 26, See enmelyattse, 
erkhattse, kartse, kettse, kulici-, 
dhattse, knettse, nrattse, nauttse, 
pyapyatse, yetse, ypattse, settse, 
skrenatse. | 

-tse-ttse, see yetsettse. 

-tisai, see pharnettsai. 

-tso, see katso. 

-tstsa, 14° See 
mitstsa, motstsa. 

-tstse, see atstse, potstse, rotstse. 

th 


nankarnatstsa, 


thankim 40, 

tharnana 8° 13 13, 305 37, 40, (bs), 
tharnané 10,, tharnaite 55 

th 

thakte 12, 

thacca 4, 10; 10, 11% 22,, thagca 11, 
126 (inv.) 238 236 306 33, 346 375 

thaskendhar 2, 13, 14° thaskem- 
dhar 2, 38 14, , 26, 31%, thas- 
kedhar 31, 33, 37, 38;, thas- 
kemtr 336, thaskendhar=ne 40, 
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dh 

? dhatam 2, 

dharya 12* 268 33, 35, 35, 378 

dhuka 258 (inv.) 

n 

na 315 39, (inv.) 

naksern 58 

nakh=shamn 34 55 5, 84105 115 11, 
16, 17° (inv.) 23* 376 38, 40, 42, 

? natatan 116 

nalyi 423 

na-lle 14, 33, 

nastu-kérth 175, nastu-kartha-nta 
17, See mastukarth. 

? nidharbe 17, 

ne 9, 9, 17, 246 (inv.) 26, 29, 305 
34° 408 (tris) 40, 425 426 

netmem 11, 

nesh 175 

nailiietha 385 | 

no 346 

noka 9% (inv.) 175 (b:s) 

nau-ttse 14, 

-nta 12, 39, (inv.) See kraketonta, 
natathanta, traéunta, nastukar- 


thanta, pictronta, satkenta, sané- 
pallenta. 


-ntha 5° 26* (inv.) 315 358 (inv.) 
36, (inv.) See ariraékhagganan- 
tha, Ahanariiatantha, ynaksallon- 
tha, pa&iicentha, pharsarenth or 
pharsaremntha 


*payaceyakh 3, : 

payro 36 

paruya 32, 

*palamanta 418 

pa-le 11, (inv.), pa-lle 29, See 
sanapalle. 

pake 34 

vaypi 17,, pane 6, 88 17, 188 30° 

piiice-ntha 3, 35, 
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pamo 3%, pamosh 22, 

parera 33, 4 

palifia 26° 

pi 7, 10§ 10, 178 22% 24, 40, 428, 
pi-ttsa 428, pi 22, 

pilkner=sa 39, See malkyer=sa 

pictro-nta 21, 

pu 33, 

pepa 40° 

perath 33% 

pelkiii 328 

po 24 2, 58 156 238 26, 29, 30, 30; 
316 33, 38, 39° 40,, po-tstse 3¢ 
420 5 

poke 14% 305, pauke 41, 

posdham 13° 

pauke, see poke. 

pau-skem 4, 

ptsafi 4, 7, 19, 205 21, 29, 398, ptsaii 
325, ptaaiid 19,, phataaf 38° 

pyapyo 3, 5° 9, 268 316 34,, pyapya- 
-tse 12% (inv.) 32, 

*prakara 39,, prakarya 26, 

pra-lle 3, 16, 17° 26, 

pre-tsa 338 

platkaére 11* 22, 235 375, platkare 
238 i 

ph 

phakga-lle 3, 4° 4, 58 583 55 6, 7, 
J24 12, 13 13, 16, 19, 19, 20 
21, 224 27, 29° 30, 32,, , 33, 344 
305-8 35, 365 38%, phakga-llona 
12,5, pharkga-lle 31,, phakga- 
-lya 125 12,, phakhsha-lya 20, 

phatsiii, see ptsai. 

pharne-ttsai 335 

pharcerim, see pharsarem. 

pharsarem 3* 38, 42,, pharsarem- 
nth 323, pharsaremntha 365, phar- 
sarenth 31, 374, pharcerim 5° 11,, 
phargeri 108 

phasdh 12, 14° 424 
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m 

makga-shsha-llona 425 

ma-tsi 125 

madh 388 

* manotaci 28° 

mame 10° 

malknes 4* 5% 17, 33, 35,, malk- 
ner=sa 4°5 4, 5, 6,6, 7° 7, 10, 
13* 14, 15, 198, 19,., 228 23° 278 
27, 27, 27, 298 308 31, 323 344 34, 
355 36,(inv.)394 39, 41, See pilkner 

malyakka 37;, malyaka 42°, malyk- 
ka 33, 

mastu-karth 1385 See nastukarth 

maka 8* 2], 27+ 41, 

mayi 135 

maylarya 37; 

malasa 335 

mita-gge 22, 

mi-tstsa 3° 8, 39, 

miye 32,, miye-tsa 35 

misa 26, 

miya 5® 

* musaka 9, 

muska-shsham 4° 

meiidi-mpa 40, 

maiki 9, 145 14, 375 

mokra 116 

mo 36°, mo-tstsa 33 12,, mo-tsa 223 
378 

modha-gse 20* 40° 

montaru 423 

-mpa, see menhampa, satkentampa. 

mrestine 5° 34, 

mluta-lle 3* 366 42,, mluté-sha-llona 

. $823 See luta. 

mlucku 76 38, 41, 


y 
yaksiye 10, 14° 235 29% 37, 39, ; 
yarth, see under geme. 
* yarper 6° 30, 39, 
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yama 225 305, yama-sham 115 27, 
yama-shsham 8, 128 (inv.), yama- 
sha-lle 188 334 378 38,, yama- 
shsha-lle 3° 6, , 135, yama-sha-lya 
15,3 153, yama-shsha-llona 38, 
yama-shsha-lona 2°, yama-sha- 
lona 3° 34,, yama-slona 8, 8, 98 
9, 10*5 42, g 

yasoniia 5° 

yamusai 4° 37, 39, 

yam-tsi 40, 

ye 428, ye-tae-ttse 7, 10, 88, 

yere-tsa-ssa 106 

* - yeyakh 35 

yesmi 34, 

yoka-lle 33% 

yoyam 336 

yojar 265 

yo-tsa 37,, yo-ttsa 39, 

yoraim 8+ 40, 

yyarc 2* 13%, ynac 116 33, 

ypa-ttse 105 22, 

ypiya 10, 235 29% 33, 

ysariia 37, 39,, ysarfiai 40° 


r 

ratre 26 

*rasecanam 18, See rasaficané in 
Index I 

ratthe 12, 

ratre 35 

ri-tsa 125 

* rimma 10,, rimmakka 103, rim- 
mikka-gsga 9, 316 

ri 26% (inv.) 

rigka-tsi 39, 

P rutelle 8° 

ro-tstse 41, 

rom 12, 42% 

*rkar] 3, 32, 

rnakca 40, 
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* Jakh 188 

lini 26. 

li 17, 

luta-sge-iica 22,, luta-sham 36° 42,, 
luta-shsham 383. See mluta. 

lupsa-lle 31, 

le 7§ 11% (inv.) 11, 30, 34, (inv.) 


6 

* -leyakh 5, 

laiko 10, 23 See selaiko. 

lonta-sse 5, 

lanpe 37, 393, laupa-tsi 34, 

lknay 42), Iknar=na 106 

-lyn, -llya, -lye, see nalya, trin- 
ishallya, phakealya, lyinalya 
suthashalya, sonophalya, slankha- 
lya. 

lya-ttse, see enmelyattse. 

lyina-lle 323, lyina-lya 32, 

-lle 8, 11% 126 225 28% 36% 38, 38, 
See dharselle, tagalle, nalle, 
palle, pralle, phaksalle, mlutalle, 
yamashalle, yokalle, lupgalle, ly- 
inalle, vaccalle, catthashshalle, 
sanapalle, suthashshalle, sono- 
phalle, syalle, sralle. 

-lle-ttse 225 

-lle-nta, see sanapallenta. 

-llona, -lona 88 See kallona, nallo- 
na, tagallona, phakgallona, ya- 
mashshallona or yamashshalona, 
slankhallona. 


vacca-lle 12, 
vari 24, 


¢ 
cakh 4, 12, 273 34, 
gattha-shsha-lle 14, 
? carknasa 2, ; 
gaskhath 406 
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gar 14, 34° 

-¢i-ega, 208 

ceriye 40* 

¢gecu 135 

-cke 33, 425, -ckem 33, See gke, ake. 

* gknacko 14, 19° 19, 21, 27% 286 
28, 328 395 404, cnacko 7, 

¢knarat-ske-tsi 35, 

¢ciremn 12, 

-¢tro 2], 

¢palmem 17, 

gle 40; See gle. 


sano 136 

gamma 14, | 

-galle,-sallona,—sgalya, see phaksalle, 
etc. Compare shalle, shallona, 
shalya 

galype 4; 6, 104 13, 16, 17, 18% 196 
19, 19, 21, 224 22, 248 26, (bis) 
278 27, 27, 286 298 30, 31, 336 
33, 344 345 35° (bis) 35, (inv.) 
35, (inv.) 37, 394 40,, salype 148 
38, 

sa 176 

sukkar& 106 

gukhdh 108 10, 40, | 

seme 19° 268 (inv.) 344, seme-yarth 
334 17, 19° 19, 316 38, 38,, 
seme-yarth 1545 20, 29, 31, 32, 
37, 435 

sesath 2, 7° 7,8, 8, 124 (inv.) 21, 
sesatha 368 384 

ge-ske 25 396 

skara 2, 

skaska 35, 

ske 32, See cke, ske. 

snarapksa 13, 

stalla-sha-lle 2; 7, 88 

spakaim 3% 8, 8, 98 9, , 104 21, 34, 
378 (inv.) 39, (inv.) 42), spakiye 
8* 9, 316,, gpakiye 15, 15, 
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*-gpati 2, 

-gle, see trinagle and gle 

-slona, see yamaglona. 

-gga 126 206 26, 325 See nracknrigga, 
yeretsagga, rimmakhasga, saccagga.. 

-psana, 98 See arirakhaggana, accas- 
gana. 

-sgana-ntha, see arirakhagsanantha. 

-ssi, see kurkathagsgi. 

-sge 105 32, (inv.) See kuficidhagge, 
cnaickagse, tanagse tarathagge, 
mitasse, modhagge, lontasge, 
srjesegge. | 

-sge-iica, see lutagseica. 

-sgai, see trainosgal. 

sh 

-shamn, -shsham, see alashsham, na- 

_ khsham, muskashsham, yama- 
sham or yamashsham, lutasham 
or lutashsham, sakhashsham. 

-shalona, -shshalona -shallona, shsha- 
llona, see maknashshallona, mlu- 
tashallona, yamashalona or yam- 
ashshallona. 

-shalya, -shallya, see trinashallya, 
phakhshalya, suthashalya. 

-shalle, -shshalle, see trinashshalle, 
yamashalle or yamashshalle, gat- 
thashshalle, stallashalle, shpharka- 
shshalle, etc., suthashshalle. 

shekse 34, (inv.) 

shpha 17, 29,, shpha-tam 17, 

shpharka 12%, shpharka-shsha-lle 25 
78 22, 39,, shphirka-shsha-lle 
371.9, shpharkka-shsha-lle 145, 

' shph-arkka-shsha-lle 10° 10, 4, 
shph-arka-sha-lle 33° 375, shphar- 
kka-sha-|le 10* 10, 

8 

sa 4° 4, 4, 0! 5, 5, 6, 6, 6, 7 7, 7; 

9° 9, 10* 10, 134 14, (bis) 14, 14, 
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15, 178 17,719, 19, 21, 226 23° 
246 (inv.) 25, 278 27, 27, 27, 29° 
30° 31, 32% 33° 33, 344 346 34, 
(inv.) 34, 34, (inv.) 346 355 36, 
(inv.) 375 37, 37, (bis) 38, 39% 
39, (bts) 39, 41, 

*sakapce 3° 3, 188 326 35° 

sakna 2, 

sacca-ssa, 144 

sata 3, (inv.) 

sandpa-tsi 4, 14% 29, 345, sanapa-lle 
27, 358 394 4.1,, sanadpa-lle-nta 18* 

salype, see galype. 

sa 8* 9, 9, 15, 316 38, 39, 


" sikha-shshath 34 36° 42, 


satke 18° 3], 364 374, sitke-nta 7, 
15, 21, 29,, satke-nta 2, (inv.) 9, 
113 138 155 (bs) 22, 24% 318 32, 
348 373 40* 42,, sarmtke-nta 21, 
38, 39° 424, samtke-nta-mpa 32, 

sipadh 35, 

Bar] 425 

sutha-shsha-lle 13°, sutha-sha-lya 42, 

*suhz 15* 

sikara 7, (inv.) 

stidha 5° 

se 25 126 135 156 17, 19, 23, 26, 348 
35, (inv.) 40, 

seka 178 35, 

sekh 13% 

se-ttse 31, 

selaiko 10, 10, 115 11, 235 236 378 

sono 40;, sonopha-lya 44 14, , 21; 
30, 30, 333, sonopha-lle 7, 26; 40; 

-ske 25 306 35, 396, -skem 4,;. See 
¢ke, ske. 

sknar 425 

skrena-tse 32, 32, 

snjese-gse 353 

stsi 17, 

snniyer 270; 
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snailyokai 12, syaliia 3, 

smaém 3* 22, sya-lle 5, 

smadha 33% sra-lle 425 

*smayamu 13, slankha-llona 42*, slank/ a-lya 42, 


III. InpEx or NuMERALS. 


one Lissas 24 254 33.5.6 3.544 ef twol, 28 ®4 
passin three 20* 24, 25, 328 


pigiiead » Google 


SUPPLEMENT TO PART I. 
Page vii of Introduction. 


Add to List of Contributions :— 

(22) From Mr. G. Macartney (M. 10), a collection of miscellaneous 
antiquities from Khotan, comprising (a) four (fabricated) block-prints ; 
(b) several manuscript sheets in Brabmi, Uigur and Persian characters ; 
(c) 26 small terracotta figures; (d) 30 coins; (e) [1 seals, and (f) 12 
miscellaneous objects. This collection was received by me in November 
1899 in Oxford. : 


Page xxiv of Introduction. 


Also add to Summary :— 


31 | M.10| Books, | Khotan | (November) | From Kashghar. 
Antiques 1899 








Section I.—COINS AND SEALS. 


Page 1. Consequent on the contribution above referred to, the 
Summary should be amended as follows :— 


I. Indo-Chinese aes .. Coins, 97 

II. Chinese ... ‘ae ee » 148 
III. Scytho-Bactrian _... ia 33 36 
IV. Indo-Scythian wes os ‘s 12 
V. Sassanian ie ss 5 7 
VI. Mediewval Hindn ss... ses - 8 
VII. Medisval Muhammadan sed » 141 
VIII. Modern Turki wie ig 3 18 
IX. Modern Indian sis ss = 62 
X. Modern European _... nee 5 1 


Total Coins 530 


The result of the addition to the Indo-Chinese coins is that there 
are now 10 large and 87 small coins. Among the latter are 23 of the 
first, 16 of the second, 4 of the third, and 7 of the fourth variety. Also 
the average weight (see pp. 2, 4,11) of the large coins is 211-1 grains, 
and of the small ones 46°08 grs. 

Page 10. With reference to the woodcut, I may add that the 
reverse legends Nos. I and I] are found on coins of the first variety, 
No.. III on those of the second, and Nos. IV and V on those of the third 
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and fourth varieties. No. III seems also to occur, very exceptionally, 
on coins of the first variety. 

It seems possible that the coins of the fourth variety which weigh 
only from about 13 to 40 grains, may really belong to a lower denomina- 
tion of four chu, the normal weight of which would be 32°48 grains. 
The total weight of the seven coins of that variety is 189 grains, which 
gives the average of 27 grains. This, considering that three of the coins 
are mutilated, would very closely agree with the normal weight of 
32°48 grains. 

Dr. Stephen W. Bushell who has examined the Indo-Chinese coins 
of the Collection, has very kindly supplied me with the following cor- 
rective note :— 

“The Chinese legend on the large coins is chung (1) mten (2) sst 
(3) chu (4) le (5) ch'ten (6), z.e., Engraved (5) money (6) weighing 
(1) twenty (2) four (3) chu (4). 

‘Nien, twenty, is the colloquial modern reading of the second 
character,! the classical reading being yx with the same signification. 
The fifth character is obsolete, being now written with a different 
phonetic. The old form frequently occurs in ancient bronze inscriptions 
anterior to the Christian era. It is found in K’ang-hsi’s Dictionary, but 
omitted in Giles’ and Williams’ Chinese Dictionary, although included 
in the “ Dictionarium Lingnae Sinicae Latinum” published by the 
R. C. Missionaries at Ho Kien Fu in 1877. Coins have never been 
struck in China proper, all “cash” being cast in moulds, so that I 
would suggest that it be derived in this connection from the carving 
of the die. I have never met with é’ung (copper) written in this way, 
and am inclined to think that the resemblance is only superficial. 

“Twenty-four chu is the equivalent of the Chinese ounce (Jiang), so 
that the large coins in the collection would each represent four of the 
small coins, which are all inscribed, as described in your paper, liu chu 
chien, t.e., “money of six chu.” — 

“The symbol in the middle of the large coins [shown on p. 4] does 
not seem to me to be pet (cowry, valuable). 1s it not rather intended for 
a laurel wreath? A similar symbol occurs in one of Dutreuil de Rhins 
coins in the centre of a legend in Kharogthi script (see Mission scientifique 
dans la Haute Ase, II]* Partie, archéologie, pp. 129-132, fig. 5). 

“The symbol J in the middle of the Chinese script in the small 
coins of the third (camel) variety [see No. IV in woodcut on page 10? 


1 In the woodcut this character is shown upside down. 

2 The legend is not complete. One of the two component parts of the second 
character is omitted, from the coin, apparently for want of space. The symbol in 
question separates character 8 from character 2. 
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has some resemblance to what Sir A. Cunningham calls the ‘“Ephthalitic 
Symbol (Num. Chron., 1894), but this may perhaps only be accidental. 

“You have noticed the difference in style of the pencilling of the 
character liu, ‘six.’ I may add that the style of the other characters 
on the same coins varies accordingly. The style of the writing on this 
variety strikes me as older than that of the rest of the small coins (with 
the horse) [7.e., Nos. I, II, III in the woodcut on p. 10]. The Chinese 
mscription in the small coins of the first variety takes two distinct types 
{Nos. I and II in the woodcut], of which No. II is the more archaic. 
But after all, a more archaic style does not certainly indicate a more 
ancient coin, as it may depend on the individual fancy of the engraver 
of the die. These engravers must, I think, have been Chinese, as the 
inscriptions are so well pencilled, with the exception of those on the 
coins of the fourth variety which are markedly degraded in style as well 
as in size. 

“The earliest pieces of ‘the series appear to me to date from the 
earlier Han rather than the later, judging only from the style of the 
lettering, and I would observe that the Chinese had conquered, and 
appointed viceroys over, Eastern Turkestan during the former Han, 
until the usurpation of Wang Mang, after which, for a period of 65 years, 
there was independence, or rather re-subjugation by the Hiung-nu 
Turks, ending in a second submission of Khotan and the other cities 
to the Chinese dominion.” 

_ Pages 18-22.- Dr. Bushell has kindly supplied also the following 
note on the Chinese coins. 
(a) Ancient Coins. 

‘“‘(1) Coins without legends. Specimens like these are frequently 
dug up in China, mixed with others of similar type inscribed pan liang 
and wu chu, referred to the Han dynasties, especially to the former or 
Western Han. In the beginning of this dynasty private mintage was 
allowed, and the coinage became utterly debased, the inscriptions disap- 
peared, and the pieces became thinner and thinner, till they were 
currently known as “thread cash.” There was more intercourse with 
Khotan at this period than would be gathered from Remusat’s “‘ Histoire 
de la Ville de Khotan.” 

(26) One of these specimens is correctly attributed to Wang Mang 
but is not the other inscribed wu chu ? 

(2c) Seems to me the most archaic piece in the series. The symbol 
c>* reminds one of the undeciphered symbol on the small Indo-Chinese 

8 On the right of the coin as shown in the Plate II, No. 3, where however, it 


appears to be placed upside down. The symbol chin stands on the left, and is the 
first element in the character 3 of the legends shown in the woodcnt on page 10. 
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coins [of the third variety, No. IV in the woodcut on p. 10], and the one 
opposite, reading round the field, appears to be chin. There are ap- 
parently two intervening symbols, very indistinct. Is the metal nickel ? 
The style of the lettering is that of the Ch‘in (Ts‘in) dynasty, which 
preceded the Han in China (cf. B.M. Catalogue, No. 154, p. 326). 


(b) Medisval Coins. 

(1a) Note a crescentic line in relief above the square hole on the 
reverse, which marks a variety. The Chinese story goes that the em- 
peror made a nail mark on the wax model when it was presented at this 
period. 

(1c) The number of Ta-li coins is remarkable, as it is rare in China. 
Only two sizes are figured by Chinese numismatists, so that the small 
specimen in the collection would be a clipped piece. 

(le) Plate II, No. 16. For é’ read té. The period King-té=A.D. 
1004-1007. The period Che-tao of the preceding reign of T’ai-Tsung 
(1d) corresponded to A.D. 995-997. Many of the dates in the paper 
are incorrect, e.g., Kien-yuan should be 758-759, and Ta-li 766-779. 
There is a convenient table for reference in Mayer’s ‘“ Chinese Reader's 
Manual.” 

(1f) Plate II, No. 18. This has the inscription Huang sung t’ung 
pao and belongs to the Pao-yuan period (A.D. 1038-39). The coinage 
was inscribed Huang-sung “Imperial Sung’’ during this nzen-hao to 
avoid the repetition of the characters on the “cash.” 

N.B.—The Chinese Annals of the Sung Dynasty record the large 
sum of “cash” given by the Emperor to the envoys from Khotan in 
return for the presents they brought to court; e.g., 5000 strings of cash 
(=500000 pieces) in the 8th year of the Kia-yu period (A.D. 1063). 
Cf. Remusat’s Khotan, p. 92. Also 100000 cash in the 8th year (A.D. 
1085) of the Yuan-feng period, of which there are specimens in the 
collection (12). 


(In) Plate II, No. 10 was issued in the reign of the last sovereign 
but one of the Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tangut (A.D. 1212-22) and 1s 


figured (No. 11, p. 19) in my article in the Journal of the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXX (1895-96). Hillier’s spelling 
of Hear to give the Italian sound of the a is grotesque. 

(1h) The first character of the legend is Hsien, and the coin was 
jssued in the Hsien-p’ing period (A.D. 998-1003) of the reign of the 
emperor Chén Tsung. (Hillier’s No. 125). 

(lo) Plate III, No. 6 is a modern coin from Annam, belonging to 
the reign of their King Hien-tong (A.D. 1740-1786). See “ Annam 
and its minor Currency” by Ed. Toda (Journal, N. Ch. Br. R.AS., 
New Series, Vol. VII, 1882). 
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(1p) One of these three coins has the legend Huang sung tu’ng pao 
and was issued in the Pao-yuan period, like (lf). Another has the 
egend Hsiang yu t’ung pao, issued in period Ta-chung-hsiang-yu (A.D. 
1008-1016) of the reign of Chén Tsung. (Hillier’s No. 127) A duplicate 
is Plate II, No. 11. 

(2) page 21. Plate II, No. 19 was issued by the Chinese Genera] 
Wu San-kuei in the province of Yunnan, about the year 1670. The 
character on the reverse is J: [inverted in the Plate], indicating the value 
of the piece. (Bushell, No. 239).4 


(c) Modern Coins. 


(la) Obv., Kang hi t’ung pao (A.D. 1662-1722). Rev., in Manchu, 
(No. 1) pao tsiowan, from the mint of Board of Revenue, Peking (Wylie 
No. 70).® 
(No. 2) pao yuwan, from one mint of Board of Works, Peking (Wylie, 
No. 71). 


(1b) Obv., K’ten lung tung pao (A.D. 1736-1795). Of his reign 
there are coins of the following varities :— 
Var. 1, six pieces. 
(No. 1) Rev., Pao tsiowan, Board of Revenue mint (Wylie, 
No. 115). 
(No. 2) Rev., Pao chuwan, Province of Ssitich’uan mint (do., 
No. 124). 
(Nos. 3-6) Rev., Pao k’tyan, Prov. of Kueichou mint (do., No. 
121, cf. Bushell, No. 30, note). 


Var. 2, four pieces. 


(No. 1) Rev., Pao yuwan, Board of Works mint (Wylie, No. 
116). 

(No. 2) Rev., Pao k’tyan, Prov. of Kueichou mint (do., No. 121). 

(No. 3) Rev., Pao ¢’at, Taiwan (Formosa) mint (Bushell, No. 
17). 

(No. 4) Rev., Manchu Ushi, Turki Ush, mint of Ush in Eastern 
Turkestan (Bushell, No. 20). 


Var. 3, three pieces. 


(No. 1) Rev., Pao tstowan, Board of Revenue mint Peking 
(Wylie, No. 115). 


4 Bushell Coins of the Present Dynasty of China, in Journal, N. Ch. Br. R.A.8. 
1880. 

6 Wylie, Coins of the Ta Tsing Dynasty; Shanghai Literary and Scientific 
Society (Journ., Ch. Br. R.A.S.), 1858. 
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(No. 2) Rev., Pao che, Prov. of Chekiang mint (do., No. 118). 
(No. 3) Rev., Pao ch’th, Prov. of Ch’ihli mint (do., No. 129). 


Var. 4, one piece. 
Rev., Pao 1, li mint (Wylie, No. 132, Bushell, No. 18). 
(1c) Obv., Hsien féng chung pao (A.D. 1851-1861). 


(No. 1) Rev., Chinese Tang shth, “ value 10”; Manchu Pao tt, 
mint of Tihuachou (Urumtsi) in Kansnu province. (Bushell, 
No. 131). 

(No. 2) Plate III, 5. Rev., Chinese Tang wu shih, “ value 50”; 
Manchu Pao 7, Ili mint. (Bushell, No. 163). 

(No. 3) Plate II, 30. Obv., Hsien féng yuan pao. Rev., Chinese 
Tang pai, “value 100”; Manchu yetkiyang, Turki Ydarkand. 
(Bushell, No. 171). 


. (2) Page 22. Plate IT, No. 23 is figured by Bushell, Journal, China 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1899. 

(3) Page 22. Plate II, No. 25 are not coins, but chessmen; wz, 
Shih (not tsten), “chancellor”; Pao “cannon”; Ping “soldier.” 

Page 33. With reference to the coins, enumerated under No. (5), 
the specimen figured in Plate I, No. 23, has been identified by Mr. E. 
Rapson as a Kashmir coin. 

Page 35. With reference to the coins, described under (b) Atialiq of 
Kashghar, I may note that coins of this kind have been described by 
Blochmann, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1876, 
page 90. According to Blochmann, “the name ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khan, 
Sultan of Turkey, is given on the coins, because the Ataliq of Kashghar 
does not feel strong enough to strike coins in his own name.” 


XI. Sears, IntaGuios, ete. 


Page 37. Consequent on the contribution, M. 10, already referred 
to, the number of these objects is now 77. The additions are 

No. 82. Square fat brass seal, with broken perforated peg, showing 
two birds facing each other under a tree; very similar to No. 64. 

No. 83. Round intaglio of blackish agate with whitish surface on 
the engraved side (cf. No. 45), showing a lion crouching to right, behind 
(or transfixed by) a cross-shaped stake. 

No. 84. Round intaglio, of a mineral like No. 83, showing a deer 
running to right, above it a pursuing dog. 

No. 85. Rhombus-shaped intaglio, of red cornelian, showing a lion 
crouching to right. 

No. 86. Elliptical intaghio, of an uncertain mineral, showing a lion 
walking to right. 
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No. 87. Round intaglio, of an uncertain mineral, showing two men, 
walking to right, one behind the other, right arms uplifted, left hanging 
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down. Similar to No. 35. 


No. 88. Round intaglio, of an uncertain mineral, showing a fish ? 


No. 89. Rhombus-shaped intaglio, showing a twig. 


No. 90. Square amulet, § inches, made of horn, thickness }”’, per- 
forated for string-hole, engraved with two different linear designs. 

No. 91. Square-based pyramidal, perforated seal-ring or amulet, of 
white stone, engraved with a linear design very similar to that of No. 76 


Nos. 92 and 93. Indistinguishable. 
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Page 30, line 22, 
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